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LATE  CABLES 


Condition  figures  for  all  Canadian  grain  crops  "below  average  on 
May  31 »  but  fall  wheat  and  mixed  grain  were  above  condition  of  May  31 1 
1935*     Prospects  for  forage  crops  much  "better.     Generally  late  seeding, 
cool  May  weather  in  Maritimes  and  eastern  Canada,  and  shortage  of  soil 
moisture  in  parts  of  Prairie  Provinces  were  contributing  factors  to 
"be low- average  grain  prospects.     Lack  of  winter  injury  and  earliness  of 
spring  growth  "benefited  pastures  and  meadows.     See  table  on  page  773* 
(Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  June  9>  1936.) 

Beneficial  rains  received  in  southern  part  of  Prairie  Provinces 
of  Canada  on  June  7,  which  stopped  the  decline  in  crop  prosoects  noted 
since  May  15,     Moisture  supply  now  sufficient  to  carry  crops  about  10 
days  even  with  high  temperatures.     Recent  temperatures  belo^  normal, 
with  some  frost  damage  recorded  in  west  central  areas  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.     Cool  weather  helpful  in  southern  fields,  where  moisture 
is  limited,  but  retarded  growth  in  northern  districts,  where  late 
seeding  makes  maturity  of  grain  somewhat  doubtful.     Grasshopper  damage 
becoming  evident  in  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  local  cutworm  losses  re- 
ported in  Alberta.     (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  June  9» 
1936. ) 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Argentine  crop  conditions 

Preparations  for  the  new  wheat  crop  in  Argentina  were  going  forward 
under  excellent  conditions  in  late  May,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  sowing  of  early  winter-wheat  varieties  was 
in  progress  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Province  cf  3uenos 
Aires ,  where  conditions  were  generally  favorable.    Rye  was  in  full  growth, 
both  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  having  "been  beneficial  this  season. 
A  good  part  of  the  area  intended  for  wheat  had  been  sown  in  the  Province  of 
Cordoba,  where  field  work  was  carried  on  regularly,  only  interrupted  by 
occasional  rains.    Germination  has  been  gocd  and  growth  vigorous.  Plowing 
for  wheat  was  going  forward  actively  in  the  Province  of  Santa  ?e ,  and  pros- 
pects appeared  bright  for  the  new  crop  year.    All  the  land  intended  for 
wheat  had  been  sown  in  the  Territory  of  La  P:.rpa,  under  good  conditions, 
but  an  invasion  of  Russian  thistles  was  causing  local  trouble.     The  sowing 
of  wheat  had  started  in  Sntre  Rios,  where  it  is  expected  that  the  area  sown 
will  be  above  that  of  last  season.     The  gemination  of  rye  and  the  first 
sowings  of  winter  wheat  were  very  even  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis,  and  the 
condition  of  both  crops  was  above  normal.     In  less  important  areas,  prospects 
were  likewise  generally  favorable. 

Bujqpean  bread-grain  situation  in  May  a/ 

Crop  prospects  for  1936  dominated  the  European  wheat  situation  in  late 
May,  and  attention  was  centered  on  the  new  crop  as  individual  countries  planned 
their  market  activities  for  the  coming  season.     The  harvest  is  of  greater  sig- 
nificance thin  year,  because  there  are  no  important  surplus  stocks  left  in 
Europe,  except  in  the  Danube  Basin  and  possibly  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Sweden. 
The  realization  of  this  situation,  together  with  the  political  tension  pre- 
vailing, has  aroused  concern  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  rainy  summer  and 
harvest  time  in  several  countries  which  have  been  practically  self-sufficient 
in  bread-grain  supplies  during  recent  years. 

Crop  situation 

There  were  no  great  changes  in  the  crop  prospects  of  most  European 
countries  during  May.     Conditions  in  the  Danube  Basin  continued  to  be  more 
favorable  than  during  the  past  two  seasons  and  an  early  and  large  harvest  is 
expected.    Winter  grain  had  headed  out  by  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  Danube 

a/  Prom  a  report  of  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
based  in  part  on  information  furnished  by  th    offices  in  Paris,  Belgrade, 
and  London. 
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and  Mediterranean  countries  generally  and  in  many .fields,  notably  of  rye, 
in  Germany.    The  wheat  crop  in  the  western- Mediterranean  region  is  expected 
to  be  about  7  percent  below  that  of  last  year  and  10  percent  below  average, 
as  a  result  of  very  poor  prospects  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  crops  around 
average  or  slightly  below  in  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  France.    Although  too 
early  to  make. a  division  between  bread  and  durum  wheats  in  these  countries, 
supplies  of  durum  will  probably  be  larger  this  year  than  last,  since  in  1935 
durum  wheat  was  probably  overestimated  in  Italy.    Estimates  for  Italy  this 
year  show  a  very  wide  spread,  but  if  the  good  weather  of  late  May  continues 
to  prevail,  another  good  harvest  may  be  obtained. 

Central  and  eastern  European  countries  reported  generally  satisfac- 
tory conditions  for  the  time  of  year,  although  some  crop  deterioration  had 
occurred,  particularly  in  Austria,  as  ,a  result -of.  heavy  rains.     In  the 
British  Isles,  May  weather  was  somewhat  more,  seasonable  and  aided  crop 
growth.     The  Irish  Free  State  appears  to  have  made  a  further  increase  in 
the  wheat  acreage  this  year  in  contrast  to  a  further  decline  reported  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Weather  conditions  during  May  were  generally  favorable ,  or  at  least 
not  very  harmful,  throughout  Europe,  except  in  Austria  and  certain  local 
districts.    More  sunshine  and  better  growing  weather  prevailed  in  most  of 
western  and  southern  Europe  where  heavy  rainfall  had  previously  been  ex- 
perienced.    On  the  other  hand,  timely  rains  were  received  in  Algeria, 
southern  Italy,  and  other  sections  where  they  were  needed.     Good  rains  were 
also  reported  in  the  Danube  countries.    A  certain  amount  of  lodging  had  al- 
ready occurred  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  hand  harvesting  methods  gener- 
ally recover  most  of  such  grain. 

With  more  apprehension  felt  this  season  regarding  prospects  for  a 
rainy  summer,  especially  in  Central  Europe,   suggestions  have  even  appeared 
in  the  press  with  reference  to  measures  farmers  should  take  in  order  to 
reduce  losses  in  the  event  of  a  wet  harvest  period.     Thus,  crop  estimates 
and  comparisons  made  in  late  May  represent  largely  the  upper  limits  of 
crop  possibilities  for  this  season  and  will  need  downward  revisions  if 
weather  conditions  do  not  prove  favorable.     Countries  with  very  high  yields 
are  especially  subject  to  fluctuations  in  yields  on  account  of  the  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season. 

Market  situation  ■    •  .  •  •  ..  .. 

European  import  markets  continued  ranch  as  usual  during  May.  Takings 
of  foreign  wheat  were  mostly  restricted  to  current  needs,  apparently  with 
the  feeling  that,  despite  the  concentration  of  available  supplies  in  Canada, 
tbe  Canadian  Wheat  Board  would  maintain  a  liberal  selling  policy.     In  the 
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absence  of  Argentine  offerings,  Australian  wheat  continued  to  "be  quite 
popular  in  European  importing  markets.     Some  quantities  of  Swedish  and 
Erench  wheat  were  offered  and  some  Hungarian  wheat  was  arranged  for  in 
compensation  trade  with  other  European  countries,  such. as  Switzerland  and 
Greece.    Rumanian  and  Russian  wheat  offers  were  very  scarce. 

In  Germany,  it  was  "becoming  increasingly  evident  that  both  wheat  and 
rye  supplies  would  he  greatly  reduced  at  the  end  of  this  season,  largely 
because  of  increased  feed  requirements.     Should  Germany  harvest  a  small 
grain  crop  this  year,  it  is  quite  likely  that  imports  of  both  wheat  and  rye 
will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  season.    Rye  offerings  having  become 
rather  scarce,  the  Reich  Office  of  Grain  has  repeatedly  intervened  by  sell- 
ing from  its  stocks  to  the  country  mills  in  need  of  rye.     The  wheat  market 
continued  to  he  characterized  "by  very  active  demand  for  good-quality  wheat, 
which  was  even  transported  great  distances  within  the  country  to  meet-  such 
needs.    There  was  still  a  good  supply,  however,  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
soft  domestic  wheat. 

A  rather  large  carry-over  of  wheat  into  the  new  season  was  expected 
in  Czechoslovakia,  since  pending  export  negotiations  with  Italy  and  other 
countries  have  "been  dropped.    New-crop' developments  will  probably  determine 
further  activity  with  reference  to  the  surplus.     Grain  markets  in  "both 
Sweden  and  Denmark  have  been  firm  and  largely  influenced  "by  government 
measures.    The  agricultural  committee  in  Sweden  approved  the  additional 
export  of  about  27,550  short  tons  of  rye  and  wheat  if  this  could  "be  done 
without  endangering  the  domestic  supply  and  reserve. 

Italy  imported  some  wheat  during  May,  notably  from  Australia,  and 
will  prohably  continue  on  an  import  basis  during  the  coming  season.    With  a 
decline  in  the  crop  prospects  of  Spain,  the  domestic  market  was  expected 
to  improve.    Stocks  on  hand  were  not  known  exactly,  "but  the  carry-over 
will  probably  he  large  enough,  when  added  to  the  new  crop,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  coming  season.     Since  part  of  the  surplus  has  been 
held  for  two  years,  the  quality  of  the  stocks  carried  over  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Spanish  market  outlook. 

In  view  of  the  large  wheat  crop  expected  in  1936,  all  the  Danubian 
countries  were  concerned  during  May  with  the  disposal  of  at  least  a  part 
of  their  existing  surpluses.    An  agreement  between  Hungary  and  Switzerland 
was  negotiated  for  1,470,000  bushels  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of 
July.    Bulgaria  a  lso  exported  some  quantities  to  western  Europe.  Earm 
offerings  increased  in  Rumania  during  the  month,  with  prospects  favorable 
for  the  new  crop,  but  no  exports  were  reported.     The  surplus  remaining 
for  export  in  the  Danube  Basin  is  estimated  at  about  11,000,000  bushels, 
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with  total  exports  for  the  1935-36  season,  reported  through  May,  amounting 
to  about  19,840,000  bushels.     The  urban  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  the 
Basin  has  been  very  low  this  year,  it  is  reported,  as  a  result  of  high 
domestic  prices  for  wheat  and  a  consequent  substitution  of  cheap  rye. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  was  partially  offset  by  increased  wheat  consump- 
tion by  the  Rumanian  and  Yugoslav  farmers. 

Government  measures 

Governmental  and  other  organizational  measures  in  European  countries 
were  limited  in  number  during  May  and  largely  confined  to  routine  changes 
and  modifications  in  previously  enacted  control.    No  very  significant  de- 
velopments in  governmental  policy  were  announced,  although  some  changes 
were  expected  as  soon  as  new-crop  prospects  were  more  definite. 

Germany  has  fixed  the  May  and  June  milling  contingents  at  7  percent 
for  wheat  and  8  percent  for  rye,  with  the  usual  favors  for  the  smaller 
flour  mills.     Ordinance  No.  37  of  the  Central  Union  of  the  German  Grain 
Trade  increased  the  fixed  prices  of  wheat  flour  for  June  by  10  pfennigs 
per  100  kilograms  above  May  and  for  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  by 
an  additional  10  pfennigs  above  the  June  price.     In  Czechoslovakia,  dis- 
cussions continued  with  respect  to  the  Grain  Monopoly  and  modifications 
in  its  organization.     Denmark  was  temporarily  prohibiting  the  import  of 
feed  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  an  endeavor  to  use  up  domestic  barley 
stocks.     The  proposed  changes  in  the  grain  policy  of  Sweden  have  not  yet 
been  enacted,  but  the  discussions  and  proposed  amendments  indicated  that 
the  original  bill  might  be  considerably  revised. 

In  Hungary,  government  activity  centered  around  negotiations  with 
Switzerland  and  Greece  for  wheat  exports  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Bulgaria  has  abolished  its  Government  Grain  Bureau  and  established  a 
Bread  Grain  Monopoly,  which  is  to  be  a  permanent  and  autonomous  insti- 
tution.    It  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  and  sell  wheat, 
rye,  and  maslin  for  home  consumption  and  export  and  will  also  be  entitled 
to  deal  in  several  other  agricultural  products  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Rumania  expects  to  continue  the  wheat  measures  in  force  last  year,  which 
system  included  stabilization  purchases  at  fixed  prices  by  the  Central 
Marketing  Cooperative. 

Soviet  Union  crop  condition 

Spring  sowings  in  the  Soviet  Union  made  rapid  progress  during  May 
and  virtually  overcame  the  lag  that  was  so  evident  in  April.     The  total 
acreage  seeded  to  spring  crops  on  May  20  was  199,000,000  acres  as  against 
204,000,000  acres  on  that  date  a  year  ago  and  185,000,000  acres  in  1934. 
See  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets",  June  8,  1936,  page  801,  for  details. 
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Local  reports  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  continue  to  indi- 
cate a  favorable  condition,  of  crops.    Frequent  April  rains  had  "been  very 
"beneficial  to  growth.    In  the  case  of  the  Tartar  and  Bashkir  Republics  a 
recent  report  has  indicated  the  occurrence  of  serious  winter  kill.  This 
would  largely  affect  winter  rye  as  little  wheat  is  grown  in  these  regions. 
A  statement  by  a  high  Ukrainian  official  on  May  11  indicated  very  favorable 
crop  conditions  in  that  important  grain-producing  region.    Aside  from  the 
possibility  of  deficient  moisture  supplies  in  some  spring-wheat  regions, 
one  of  the  most  unfavorable  factors  in  the  present  outlook  is  the  abundance 
of  weeds.    A  considerable  acreage  still  remains  to  be  weeded.    In  other 
respects  the  Soviet  press  reports  a  marked  improvement  in  agricultural 
te  chni que . 

Early  ripening  of  the  crops  is  expected  to  take  place  this  year  in 
the  southern  regions.    The  first  lots  of  grain  are  expected  to  be  harvested 
in  Ukraine  by  June  25  and  harvesting  is  expected  to  be  in  full  swing  by  the 
end  of  June.     Simultaneous  ripening  of  both  winter  and  spring  crops  is  also 
anticipated,  as  well  as  simultaneous  ripening  of  different  spring  crops. 
This  necessitates  particularly  thorough  preparation  for  the  harvesting 
campaign  and  will  probably  cause  considerable  tension  at  the  time  of 
harvesting.     In  the  principal  grain  regions  the  share  of  combine  harvesting 
will  be  very  large,  with  up  to  half  of  the  crop  and  more  to  be  harvested 
by  combines  in  the  south. 

The  Shanghai  wheat  market 

The  harvesting  of  wheat  has  started  in  ll0rth  China  and  the  Hankow 
section,  but  operations  begin  about  a  week  later  in  the  Shanghai  area, 
according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.    Early  samples  of  new-crop  wheat  from  Anhwei  Province  are 
said  to  be  of  good  quality.     It  is  expected  that  the  milling  of  new  wheat 
will  soon  start  in  Shanghai,  where  the  mills  were  running  at  about  30-percent 
capacity  during  the  week  ended  June  6.    About  17,000  tons  of  foreign  wheat 
were  still  available,  with  one  cargo  yet  to  arrive.     Stocks  of  flour  were 
very  low  at  around  150,000  tons. 

Australian  wheat  from  Victoria  was  quoted  at  93  cents  per  bushel, 
c.i.f.  Shanghai,  duty  and  landing  charges  included.    Domestic  wheat,  spot 
delivery,  was  68  cents  per  bushel,  June  and  July  delivery  66  cents,  August 
67  cents,  September  69  cents,  October  71  cents.     Domestic  flour,  spot  deliv- 
ery, was  quoted  at  90  cents  per  bag  of  49  pounds,  July  and  August  delivery 
84  cents,   September  and  October  85  cents.    Australian  flour,  c.i.f.  Hong 
Kong,  was  $3.29  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 
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Imports  of  flour  into  South  Manchuria  during  April  were  reported 
by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Dairen  as  follows,  with  1935  comparisons 
in  parentheses:     Prom  Japan  38,000  "barrels  (325,000),  Canada  3,000  (O), 
Australia  87,000  "barrels  (178,000).     Stocks  showed  a  further  decline  to 
300,000  bags,  which  is  much  below  normal  for  the  time  of  year.     In  ITorth 
Manchuria,  where  most  of  the  crop  is  grown,  an  increase  of  15  percent  is 
expected  in  the  1936  wheat  acreage,  according  to  the  Consul  at  Karbin. 
Stocks  of  wheat  were  a  little  heavier  than  usual. 


COTTON 

Large,  reduction  in  Argentine  cotton  crop 

Insect  damage  combined  with  unfavorable  weather  conditions  have 
substantially  reduced  this  year's  cotton  crop  in  the  Argentine  Chaco, 
which  usually  produces  around  90  percent  of  the  total  Argentine  crop, 
according  to  a  report  from  Agricultural  Attache  P.  0.  Nyhus  at  Buenos 
Aires.    Prevailing  opinion  indicates  a  crop  in  the  Chaco  about  25  percent 
below  that  of  last  year.    This  reduction  will  occur  in  spite  of  a  larger 
planted  acreage,  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  28  percent 
above  that  of  last  season.    The  crop  in  Santiago  del  Estero  and  in  the 
other  minor  producing  areas  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  that  in  the  Chaco. 
The  latest  official  estimate  places  the  total  1934-35  Argentine  cotton 
crop  at  295,000  bales  of  478  pounds  each  compared  with  200,000  bales  in 
1933-34.    On  the  basis  of  a  25  percent  reduction  in  the  Chaco,  the  total 
Argentine  crop  this  season  (1935-36)  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
230,000  bales.    The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Argentina  for  1935-36  is 
officially  estimated  at  909,000  acres  compared  with  707,000  acres  in  1934-35. 

The  cotton  leaf  worm  is  always  a  source  of  damage  to  the  Chaco  crop. 
The  pink  bollworm  likewise  does  extensive  damage.     Rarely,  however,  has 
the  damage  from  the  pink  bollworm  been  as  extensive  as  this  season.  Buds, 
squares,  flowers,  and  bolls  have  all  been  attacked  and  in  many  cases  the 
promise  of  a  crop  is  confined  to  new  top  growth.     In  addition,  planting  was 
late  this  year  due  to  the  spring  drought  which  delayed  plowing  and  other 
field  work.    The  spring  drought  was  followed  by  excessive  rains  in  November 
and  December,  which  have  also  been  a  factor  in  reduced  yields.     If  frosts 
hold  off  until  July  1,  harvesting  will  go  on  to  that  date  but  there  is  no 
prospect  of  yields  reaching  the  average  of  223  pounds  to  the  acre  harvested 
in  the  Chaco  last  season. 
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Although  present  cotton  crop  prospects  have  somewhat  dampened  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Argentina,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  anyone  who  does  not  have  faith  in  the  Chaco,  Mr.  ITyhus 
reports.     Colonization  is  continuous,  small  towns  are  growing,  and  an 
American  company  has  erected  five  new  gins  in  that  district  this  year. 
Other  companies  have  also  built  gins.    Although  the  volume  of  cotton  to 
"be  handled  this  year  will  he  small  in  relation  to  ginning  capacity  the 
construction  work  has  "been  a  source  of  employment  and  "business  activity. 

The  Governor  of  the  Chaco,  who  recently  returned  to  the  Argentine 
after  a  study  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  plans  to  in- 
augurate widespread  improvements  in  production  and  marketing  methods  based 
on  his  observations  in  the  United  States.    He  states  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  settlement  this  month  of  10  American  colonists  from 
the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States,  to  take  up  cotton  growing  in  the 
Chaco.    He  believes  that  demonstrations  by  these  American  farmers  of  proper 
methods  of  cotton  growing  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  cotton  industry 
in  the  Chaco. 

Ja-pan  using  less  American  cotton 

The  American  raw  cotton  situation  in  Japan  during  the  month  of  May 
continued  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Indian,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Dawson 
at  Shanghai  (quoting  Vice  Consul  McConaughy  at  Kobe).    Price  trends  were 
upward  for  raw  cotton,  yarn,  and  piece  goods.    Stocks  of  American  cotton 
decreased  while  those  of  other  crops  increased.    Exports  of 'dottbri  cloth 
to  the  United  States  during  January-April  1936  were  16,373,000  square 
yards  against  24,117,000  square  yards  for  the  similar  period  in  1935;  ex- 
ports to  the  Philippines  were  11,000,000  and  31 , 000 , 000 . s quare  yards, 
respectively. 

Total  April  imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  333,500  bales  of 
500  pounds  as  against  246,268  bales  a  year  ago;  they  were  practically  the 
same  as  in  March,  and  only  slightly  below  the  5-year  average.    April  im- 
ports of  American  cotton  amounted  to  88,000  bales,  or  25,000  bales  below 
those  of  the  preceding  month.    This  decline  was  chiefly  made  up  of  im- 
portations from  Africa  where  the  new  cotton  season  has  begun,  and  by  an 
increase  in  imports  of  Indian  cotton.     Chinese  cotton  imports  increased 
over  the  preceding  month,  while  imports  of  Egyptian  and  Korean  cotton 
remained  practically  the  same* 
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The' April  1936  imports  in  comparison  with  those  of  April  1935 
show  that  American  cotton  imports  declined  by  14,649  hales  as  against 
an  increase  in  the  imports  of  Indian  cotton  of  64,824  "bales.  This 
development  is  attributed  to  a  wide  price  spread  favoring  Indian.  Both 
American  and  Indian  cotton  prices  increased  slightly  at  Osaka,  "but  there 
was  little  change  in  their  relative  position.    The  price  of  American 
cotton  is  36  percent  higher  than  that  of  Indian.    This  very  wide  differ- 
ence would  lead  to  greater  substitution  of  American  for  Indian  were  it 
not  for  the  relative  inflexibility  caused  by  mixing  requirements. 

Total  raw  cotton  stocks  increased  during  the  month,  amounting  to 
461,000  hales  as  against  453,000  hales  in  March.     American  cotton  stocks 
declined  in  volume  and  were  the  lowest  since  December  1935.    This  decline 
seems  to  indicate  that  American  imports  are  being  restricted  to  less  than 
normal  volume.    April  mill  takings  of  raw  cotton  were  310,000  bales  as 
against  416,000  bales  in  March,  but  they  were  considered  normal  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  March  takings  were  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements. 

JAPAN:     Stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  April  30,  1936,  with  comparisons' 

(In  bales  of  500  pounds) 


Growth  ■  1956  

 |  March  31  :  April  30 

i  Bales  :  Bales 

American   j  235,000                   ;  204,000 

Indian   j  175,000                   ;         .  198,000 

African   j  ■  15,000 

Others    :  43,000  j   44,000 

To tal    ;     ,      453 , 000  461,000 


Yarn  production  for  April  amounted  to  303,814  bales,  an  increase 
over  March  production  by  10,139  bales.    This  increase  was  accompanied  by 
a  larger  number  of  installed  and  working  spindles.    The  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  larger  in  medium  and  coarse  yarn  counts.    Yarn  prices  were 
sufficiently  high  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit. 

April  cloth  production  by  the  mills  of  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spinners 
Association  was  the  largest  since  June  1935,  and  it  is  believed  that  total 
production  for  Japan  was  relatively  high  also.    Stocks  of  cotton  cloth  at 
the  end  of  April  were  103,364  bales  against  the  March  31  figure  of  110,256 
bales.     Piece  goods  sales  were  active  and  prices  strong,  with  prices  in 
all  categories  rising  sharply. 
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TOBACCO 

United  Kingdom  continues  to  import  more  American  tobacco 

Total  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period 
September-April  1935-36  exceeded  250,000,000  pounds, according  to 
Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  London.     The  current  figure,  which 
represents  the  leaf  equivalent  of  imports  of  both  leaf  and  stripped 
tobacco,  exceeds  figures  for  any  prior  12-month  season.    Practically  all 
of  the  increase  in  the  current  season's  imports  is  represented  by  increased 
imports  of  American  tobacco.     Imports  are  usually  small  in  the  spring 
season,  but  the  April  imports  this  year  were  considerably  larger  than  in 
1935.     Imports  in  April  from  Empire  countries  were  dorm  to  the  usually 
reduced  levels.     Some  increases  in  receipts  from  Africa  and  India,  how- 
ever,  were  expected  for  May  and  June. 

Entries  of  all  tobacco  into  consumption  in  Great  Britain  also  have 
held  up  well,  the  leaf  equivalent  for  the  September-April  period  being 
about  155,000,000  pounds,  according  to  preliminary  estimates.  Present 
indications  are  for  a  season's  total  consumption  of  around  240,000,000 
pounds,  which  would  set  a  new  record.    Figures  on  a  leaf  basis  for  the 
period  September-March  1935-35  show  that  total  entries  for  consumption 
reached  137,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  6.4  percent  over  the  comparable 
1934—35  figures.    On  the  same  basis,  Empire  tobacco  represented  20.4  percent 
of  the  1935-35  total  against  19.8  percent  in  1934-35.    All  of  the  leading 
Empire  sources  shared  in  the  small  gain,  but  Canadian  tobacco  accounts  for 
most  of  the  increase.     The  higher  prices  paid  by  British  manufacturers  for 
tobacco  bought  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  2  seasons  does  not 
appear  to  have  placed  American  tobacco  at  much  disadvantage  in  relation 
to  competitive  growths. 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

Blossom  reports  indicate  larger  European  fruit  crops 

.  Judging  by  the  blossoming  fruit  trees  and  early  reports,  European 
fruit  crop  prospects  appear  favorable  as  compared  with  average  years, 
according  to  information  received  from  Fred  A.  Motz,  Fruit  Specialist 
at  London.    Definite  information  as  to  the  outturn  of  European  fruit  crops 
will  not  be  available,  however,  for  another  month.    A  great  deal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  of  the  June  drop.    On  the  basis  of  present  informa- 
tion, larger  fruit  crops  are  expected  in  England,  Austria,  Yugoslavia, 
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Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Denmark, and  Italy.    Smaller  crops  seem  to  be 
indicated  in  Belgium  and  Holland.    The  outlook  is  variable  in  Prance, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  in  which  countries  crops  may  or  may  not  be 
larger  than  last  year,  depending  on  the  extent  of  frost  injury  and  the 
effect  of  other  unfavorable  weather.    No  definite  reports  have  been 
received  from  any  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  except  Denmark,  whore 
prospects  appear  to  be  favorable.    Frost  and  cold  weather  did  consider- 
able damage  to  fruit  crops  in  Europe  as  a  whole.    Berries  and  stone 
fruits  appear  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  injury.     In  most  instances, 
apples  and  pears  escaped  with  minor  damage.  '■ 

Orchards  in  England  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 
Small  fruits  suffered  considerably  from,  frost;  consequently  the  important 
strawberry  crop  is  reported  as  only  fair.    Gooseberries  and  currants  are 
also  expected  to  be  light  crops.    A  fair  yield  of  plums  is  expected. 
Cherries  promise  an  abundant  crop.    Blossoming  of  apple  and  pear  trees 
was  plentiful  in  most  districts.    Pruit  crop  prospects  in  Belgium  are  only 
fair.    A  fairly  good  yield  of  cherries  is  anticipated  but  plums  average 
from  poor' to  medium.    Prospects  for  peaches  are  generally  unsatisfactory. 
The  abundant  pear  blossoms  were  seriously  damaged  by  rain  and  frost  and 
a  medium  crop  is  now  expected.   .A  good  crop  of  apples  is  indicated  at  the 
present  time. 

Cold  weather  did  extensive  damage  in  the  Netherlands .  The  condition 
of  the  very  important  berry  crop  is  variable.     Good  yields  of  gooseberries 
and  raspberries  are  expected  but  blackberries  and  currants  are  irregular. 
Early  cherry  prospects  are  good  but  the  later  crop  is  less  favorable.  A 
moderate  yield  of  plums  is  expected.    Prospects  for  apples  are  moderate. 
The  pear  crop  is  rather  promising  at  the  present  time.    Prospects  in 
Prance  are  of  a  mixed  character.     The  outlook  for  stone  fruits  is  gener- 
ally poor.    Pears  are  expected  to  make  a  small  crop  but  indications  are 
that  a  good  yield  of  apples  will  develop.    Only  fragmentary  information 
is  available  about  the  crops  in  Switzerland.     Cold  weather  did  considerabl 
damage  and  on  the  whole  the  outlook  would  appear  to  be  unfavorable. 

Prospects  in  Italy  appear  to  be  fairly  good  for  most  fruits.  Plums 
and  prunes  are  expected  to  show  a  slight  gain  over  1935.     Cherries  promise 
a  good  crop.    The  peach  yield  is  expected  to  be  below  normal  and  smaller 
than  last  year.    Apple  and  pear  crops  are  expected  to  be  about  equal  to 
those  of  last  year.    Prospects  are  still  uncertain  in  Germany.  Prost 
did  considerable  damage    to  tender  trees.    Apparently,  pears  and  apples 
were  not  seriously  affected  and  fairly  good  yields  may  be  expected.  Re- 
ports from  Austria  indicate  favorable  blossoming  and  in  all  important 
districts  large  crops  are  anticipated.    Apples  are  an  important  export 
crop  in  Austria. 
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Fruit  trees  "bloomed  heavily  in  Yugoslavia  and  good  crops  are  ex- 
pected.   Large  exports  of  prunes  are  expected  and  efforts  have  "been  made 
to  arrange  exports  to  England.     Cherries  and  pears  appear  to  have  been 
injured  "by  frost  in  some  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  "but  on  the  whole  the 
outlook  appears  to  "be  favorable.    Apple  and  pear  prospects  are  reported 
to  be  much  more  promising  in  Poland  than  a  year  ago  "but  smaller  stone 
fruit  crops  are  expected.    No  information  has  "been  received  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  "out  reports  indicate  that  fruit  trees  in  Denmark  have  wintered 
well.    Moisture  is  abundant  and  the  trees  are  showing  a  good  "bud.  Pros- 
pects to  date  are  considered  favorable. 

Argentina  has  potato  shortage 

Present  estimates  of  the  1936  potato  crop  in  Argentina  are  for  a 
harvest  ranging  only  from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  29,000,000  bushels  har- 
vested in  1935,  according  to  a  report  from  Agricultural  Attache  P.  0.  Nyhus 
at  Buenos  Aires.    The  crop  during  the  past  5  years,  1931  to  1935,  averaged 
approximately  34,000,000  "bushels  annually.    The  crop  this  year  suffered 
severely  from  drought,  insect  pests,  and  disease. 

The  main  problem  at  present,  aside  from  a  rapid  advance  in  potato 
prices,  is  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  potatoes  for  the 
1937  crop.    Normally  Argentina  exports  some  seed  potatoes  and  table  stock 
to  Uruguay t-  Brazil,  and  Peru.     This  year,  however,  considerable  quantities 
of  table  stock  and  of  seed  potatoes  will  have  to  be  imported.     The  govern- 
ment proposes  to  secure  certified  seed  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Germany,  and  Scotland  for  resale  to  farmers  for  next  season's  plantings. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  suspend  the  import  duty  of  11  cents  per  bushel  dur- 
ing the  current  season.    Wholesale  prices  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of 
May  ranged"  around  2.00  pesos  per  10  kilograms  ($1.81  per  bushel).  The 
average  wholesale  price  in  May  1935  was  only  53  centavos  per  10  kilograms 
(47.0  cents  per  bushel)  compared  with  46  centavos  (42.6  cents  per  bushel) 
in  May  1934.     The  Government  is  now  considering  measures  to  check  further 
increases  in  price. 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  TOOL 

New  Zealand  has  record  wool-selling  season 

Over  737,000  bales  of  wool  were  sold  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
1935-36  season  just  closed,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  New 
Zealand  Wool  Brokers'  Association  reported  by  Vice  Consul  G.  B.  Lane  at 
Wellington.    The  current  sales  figure  is  the  largest  on  record  and  is 
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56.4  percent  larger  than  the  472,000  bales  sold  in  1934-35.  The  1935-36 
offerings,  at  769,000  "bales,  also  represented  a  record,  and  were  an  ad- 
vance over  1934-35  of  45.9  percent.  Of  the  1935-36  offerings,  95.8  per- 
cent was  sold,  against  89.5  percent  of  the  1934-35  offerings.  The  gross 
value  of  the  1935-36  sales  was  125  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  terms  of  dollars. 


NEW  ZEALAND:  Offerings  and  sales  of  wool,  "by  selling  centers, 
   1934-35  and  1935-36   


Selling  center 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

54,120 

82,395 

42,896 

78,841 

£7,759 

130,350 

78,846 

'125,961 

102,083 

153,981 

89 , 624 

144,019 

-  1,692 

1,746 

1,435 

1,577 

81,051 

97,198 

74,923 

94,048 

31,082 

42,856 

29,372 

40,219 

78,283 

118,318 

74,522 

114,253 

52,638 

90,795 

46,012 

87,937 

Invercargill  

38,575 

51.294 

33.882 

50,599 

527,283 

768,933 

471,512 

737,454 

New  Zealand  Wool  Brokers'  Association. 


NEW  ZEALAND:  Amount  of  wool  sold,  value,  and  average 
 price  per  pound,  1926-27  to  1935-36  


Season 

Amount 

Gross  value 

Average  price 
per  pound 

Bales 

1,000  dollars 

I  Cents 

1926-27   

i  »  •  i  ■  »  t 

491,482 

43,146 

25.62 

1927-28   :  

1  4  0  0   •   »  I 

517,628  ' 

60,876. 

!  34.13 

1928-29   

553,809 

57,473 

30.23 

1929-30   

•    f    •    •   k   «  % 

405,494 

24,273 

17 . 69 

1930-31   

;  438,124 

15 , 636 

10.54 

1931-32   

•»#••*# 

468,256 

.13,210 

$.22 

1932-33   

563,505 

12,931 

6.57 

1933-34   

•   •   r   «  ♦   »  f 

633,553 

\  38,916 

1^.62 

1934-35   

:  471,512 

17,428  ; 

10.72 

1935-36   

737,454 

;  39,362 

15.24 

i 


flsw  Zealand  Wool  Brokere'  Association. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  AUSTRAL  I  AIT  COM-TITION  IN  RAISIMS  a/ 

Competition  from  Australia  in  the  leading  foreign  markets  for 
American  raisins  has  been  increasing  steadily  during  the  past  decade. 
Preferential  tariff  treatment  in  the  British  Empire  markets,  together 
with  the  Australian  system  of  aiding  exports  as  provided  "by  the  raisin 
control  plan,  has  reacted  seriously  upon  the  export  outlets  for  American 
raisins  in  these  markets.    The  preferential  tariff  system  has  "been  es- 
pecially important  in  developing  Australian  exports  of  raisins.  The 
effect  of  the  tariff  has  "been  particularly  severe  in  Canada  where, 
through  its  operation,  the  United  States  has  lost  its-  former  predom- 
inate position  in  that  market. 

The  Australian  raisin  control  plan  is  concerned  primarily  with 
orderly  marketing,  "but  it  has  developed  into  an  indirect  export  subsidy 
which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  provides  an  unequal  basis  of  competition. 
This  subsidy  is  accomplished  by  the  maintenance  of  domestic  prices  for 
Australian  raisins  at  levels  higher  than  the  prices  realized  in  the 
export  market. 

The  favored  position  of  the  Australian  product  was  developing 
during  a  period  when  other  hindrances  to  United  States  exports,  such 
as  generally  increased  competition  from  foreign  raisin  and  currant 
supplies,  increased  trade  barriers,  and  reduced  consuming  power,  were 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  American  export  trade.    The  decline 
in  the  trade  volume  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  large 
share  of  the  American  crop  represented  by  exports.     Specifically,  the 
trade  dropped  from  about  110,000  short  tons  in  1928-29  to  about  45,000 
tons  in  1934-35.     In  terms  of  the  American  ~rop,  this  was  equivalent 
to  40  percent  exported  in  1928-29  as  compared  with  25  percent  in  1934-35. 

Conditions  surrounding  the  Australian  raisin  industry  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  American  growers  because  such  British  countries 
as  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  which  receive  the  bulk  of  the  Australian 
■-xports,  are  still  outstanding  markets  for  the  American  product. 

Australia  probably  has  reached  the  limit  of  expansion  which  its 
advantageous  trade  leverage  affords.    Moreover,  production  costs,  it  has 
been  held,  are  relatively  higher  in  Australia  than  in  California  (where 
the  United  States  crop  is  produced),  principally  because  of  irrigation 
and  labor  costs,  which  have  tended  to  act  as  a  brake  on  further  expan- 
sion.   No  stimulus  for  new  plantings  is  apparent  in  Australia  and  the 
prospect  for  the  immediate  future  is  for  a  fairly  static  bearing  surface. 
High  yields  per  acre  in  the  past  suggest  the  possibility  of  production 
in  the  future  being  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,   that  Australia  will  undergo  much  further 
change  with  respect  to  its  position  among  the-  world's  raisin-producing 
countries. 


a/  Frepared  by  A.  T.  Murray,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division. 
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World  raisin  production  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  State 
of  California,  in  certain  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  mainly 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  Greece,  in  Iran,  and  in  Australia.    Minor  quantities 
are  produced  elsewhere  although  relatively  unimportant  in  international 
trade.    Raisin  production  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  area  is  a  very  old 
industry  and,  prior  to  the  more  recent  ascendency  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  the  Mediterranean  region  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  commodity.     In  recent  years,  roughly 
one-half  of  the  world's  supply  has  "been  produced  in  the  United  States, 
one-fourth  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and  one-seventh  in  Australia. 

The  post-war  development  of  the  raisin  industry,  mainly  in  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  Turkey,  has  "brought  world  supply  to  unpre- 
cedented levels.    Practically  all  of  the  increased  production  has  "been 
available  for  export,  since  in  most  producing  countries  outside  the  United 
States  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  crop  is  consumed  domestically. 
Raisin  consumption  in  importing  countries  has  increased  since  the  war  "be- 
cause of  trade  promotional  activities  and  some  displacement  of  currants,  ■ 
hut  more  especially  in  recent  years  "because  of  the  low  level  of  raisin 
prices.    Production  and  consumption  of  currants,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
receded  somewhat  in  comparison  with  their  pre-war  position,  largely  "because 
of  the  shift  in  consumer  preference  for  seedless  raisins  of  the  Sultana  type* 

RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS:     Production  in  chief  countries,  1920-1935 


Harvest 
year 

1 

{United 
;States 

Spain 

Aus- 
tralia 

-LLC  J.  OlliC 

Turkey 

Greece 
,>/ 

llT  \ 

Total 

Greece 

Aus- 
tralia 

,  Total 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

,  1,000 

1,000 : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'  1,000 

'.  short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

,  short 

short 

short 

•  -fcpfl.s. 

tons 

tong. 

ions. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons. 

tons 

tons 

1920. 

•  • 

;  177.0 

24.6 

15.7 

20.3 

14.0 

35.0 

286  c  6 

145.5 

8.0 

153.5 

1921, 

•  • 

j  145.0 

12.1 

9.4 

37.4 

16.0 

35.0 

254.9 

129.5 

7.7 

137.2 

1922. 

•  • 

:  237.0 

15.3 

15.1 

41.2 

16.0 

45,0 

369.6 

128.5 

9.1 

137,6 

1923. 

•  • 

:  290.0 

17.3 

20.9 

44.3 

.  11.0 

49.0 

432.5 

106,0 

11.8 

117.8 

1924. 

*  « 

•  170.0 

28.2 

33.1 

57,1 

18.0 

55.0 

361.4 

172.0 

17.1 

189.1 

1925. 

•  # 

:  200,0 

33. 6 

28.6 

32.5 

18.5 

40.0 

353.2 

167.0 

13.1 

180.1 

1926. 

•  • 

i  272.0 

25.9 

25.1 

39.2 

;  16,5 

44.0 

422.7' 

183.5 

13.5 

197.0 

1927. 

•  • 

•  285.0 

25.8 

49.0 

56.0 

:  24.6 

48.5 

488.9 

141.5 

13.0 

154.5 

1928. 

•  • 

j  261.0 

25.2 

28.8 

49.3 

25.6 

49.0 

,  438.9 

160.0 

8.0 

168,0 

1929. 

•  • 

;  215.0 

20.8 

59.4 

62.0 

.  16.0 

28.0 

•  401.2 

143.4 

21.2 

164.6 

1930. 

•  • 

;  191.7 

17.6 

59.9 

38,9 

'  15.0 

28.0 

•  351.1 

147.4 

21.2 

168.6 

1931. 

•  • 

!  169.0 

16.3 

36.8 

29.7 

•  15.0 

48.0 

;  314.8 

73.7 

19.4 

93.1 

1932. 

•  • 

:  262.0 

21.2 

45.8 

71.6 

'  22.0 

15.0 

I  437.6 

142.2 

19.1 

161.3 

1933. 

•  • 

195.0 

11.5 

68.6 

60.7 

28.0 

20.0 

i  383.8 

125.1 

18.3 

143.4 

1934. 

•  • 

:  171.0 

16.8 

56.0 

54.0 

25.5 

36,0 

;  359.3  . 

150.0 

19.6 

169,6 

1935. 

e/- 

176.0 

19.0 

49.8 

88.0 

33.5 

35.0 

:  401.3 

166.0 

22.4 

188.4 

a/  Including  Crete.  ~bj  Rough  estimates,     cj  Preliminary. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  COMPETITION  IN  RAISINS,  CONT'D 

The  markets  for  the  international  trade  in  raisins  are  mainly  in 
Europe.     The  aggregate  imports  into  five  countries,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,   the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  account  for  the  major  share 
of  the  world's  total  e xports.    Most  producing  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Australia  dispose  of  the  hulk  of  their  exportable  surplus 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.    Yihile  United  States  exports  to  continental 
markets  represent  more  than  half  of  the  foreign  trade  in  American  raisins, 
Turkey  is  generally  the  principal  supplier  of  these  markets.    The  chief 
consuming  centers  of  Europe  have  no  domestic  raisin  industry  and,  therefore, 
little  need  for  a  protectionist  policy.    Nevertheless,  imports  are  hampered 
"by  trade  harriers  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  shaping  world  markets 
for  raisins. 

United  States  production  and  exports 

Coincident  with  producing  about  one-half  of  the  world's  supply  of 
raisins,  the  United  States  in  some  years  has  exported  quantities  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  the  combined  production  of  the  other  chief  producing  countries. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  American  influence  on  world  supply  is  very 
£:reat . 


UNITED  STATES:     Raisin  exports,  by  countries,  crop  years, 

1929-30  to  1934-35 


Country  of  destination:  1929-30 


1930-31!  1931-32:   1932-33;  1933-34:  1934-35 


;  Short 

;  tons 

United  Kingdom  ■  17,705 

Sweden.  :  4f  824 

France  j  1,379 

Netherlands  :  3,706 

Germany  ;  6,705 

Belgium  j  1,164 

Irish  Free  State  :  235 

Total  7  countries...:  3Gt419 

Denmark. .  j  581 

Finland  '■  94 

Norway  j  502 

Poland  and  Danzig  :  160 

Czechoslovakia........'.  28 

Latvia  ;  51 

Lithuania  j  — 

Other  Europe  \  125 

Total  Europe  '. . .  j  38,150 

Canada  j  13,575 

All  other  countries...'  11,214 

Total  exports   52,949 

Compiled  from  official  records 


Short 
tons 

20,474 
5,274 
1,586 
4,369 
7,420 
1,325 

 aBJL 


Short 
tons 

23,634 
4,354 
1,778 
3,445 
8, .507 
1,435 

 S3J_ 


Short 
tons 
23,297 
4,238 
2,052 
2,427 
8,337 
893 
1  ,110 


Short 
tons 
17,014 
3,426 
1,968 
2,100 
7,391 
743 
1  ,  585 


41,123 


44. 094 


42.35< 


54.227 


638 
167 
306 
197 
90 
72 
36 
117 


909 
125 
317 
304 
208 
102 
17 
423 


951 
248 

300 
616 
50 
28 
66 
321 


581 
581 
360 
482 
23 
55 
99 
152 


42  ,.751 
11 , 249 
8,505 


45,500 
7,045 
6,004 


44,934 
4,665 
7,595 


36,660 
5,514 
6,754 


52,506 


59,549 


57,195 


48,928 


Short 
tons 
16,993 
3,650 
2,408 
1,807 
2,442 
1,714 
1.253. 


30,257 


494 
528 
588 
974 
132 
69 
124 
224 


33,400 
3,856 
7,775 


45.031 


of  the  Bureau  o f  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  COMPETITION  IN  RAISINS,  CONT'D 

The  fluctuations  in  the  production  of  raisins  in  California  are 
important  in  d etermining  the  total  volume  from  all  sources  of  supply  in 
world  markets  and  particularly  the  volume  of  supplies  offered  in  European 
markets.     In  the  last  10  years,  production  in  California  has  varied  from 
year  to  year  "by  almost  100,000  short  tons;:  and,  although  the  carry-over 
has  somewhat  modified  the  situation,  and  \vhile  a  large,  share  of  the  crop  is 
consumed  domestically,  the  influence  on  exports,  and  world  trade  has  he en 
considerable. 

The  relative  importance  of  foreign  markets  for  American  raisins 
is  illustrated  by  the  table  on  page  747.    Probably  the  most  notable  change 
in  recent  years,  next  to  the  decline  in  business  with  Canada,  is  the  sharp 
reduction  in  exports  to  Germany.    The  United  Kingdom  is,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  the  most  important  customer  for  American  raisins,  and  until 
about  1929  Canada  was  a  close  second  in  importance.     In  the  seasons  1931-32 
to  1933-34,  Germany  was  in  second  place.     Since  then,  however,  the  decline 
in  exports  to  Germany  has  returned  Canada  to  second  position  because  of  the 
greatly-reduced  movement  of  raisins  to  the  latter  country. 

The  Canadian  raisin  market 

The  competitive  position  of  American  and  Australian  raisins  in  the 
Canadian  markets  in  recent  years  is  primarily  a  story  of  the  progressive 
decline  in  the  American  share  in  the  trade. and  an  increase  in  the  Australian 
share.    During  the  early  expansion  of  the  Australian  industry,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  only  important  export  market.     The  Canadian  market  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected  up  to  1926.    On  October  1,  1925,  however,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  revised  the  tariff  schedule  so  that  Australian  raisins  were 
entered  free  while  raisins  from  the  United  States  were  subject  to  a  duty 
of  3  cents  per  pound.     Prior  to  this  date'  and  as  far  back  as  1910,  United 
State's  raisins  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per-  pound, 
while  Australian  raisins  paid  half  a  cent  per  pound.   

During  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  World  War  to  the  tariff 
revision  of  1925,  about  90  percent  of  the 'raisins  imported .. into  Canada  were 
from  the  United  States.    At  present,  about  75  percent  of  .the  Canadian  re- 
quirements is  supplied  by  Australia,  and  about  20  percent,  by  .the  United 
States.    Following  the  tariff  revision,  imports  from  Australia  increased 
rapidly  and  imports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (also,  entered.-  free)'  ' 
increased  somewhat  from  a  heretofore  almost  negligible  quantity.  The 
Canadian  tariff  schedule  was  further  revised  in  August  1931 ,- by  increasing 
the  general  duty  (applicable  to  the  United  States)  from  Z-  cents-  to'  4  Cents 
per  pound.     In  September  1932,  dumping  duties  on  consumer • packages  were 
added  to  the  general  duty,  setting  a  minimum  price  of  5.25  cents -per 
pound  for  such  packages  sold  in  Canada.  .       • • • •  
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SOME  EETECTS  0?  AUSTRALIAN  COMPETITION  IN  RAISINS,  CONT'D 
CANADA:     Imports  of  raisins,  by  countries,  crop  years  1919-20  to  1934-35 


Crop  year 
■  

U  ill  Q. 

Aus— 

Turkey 

Spain 

united.  ■ 
Kingdom' 

Others 

Total 

Ai  i  X  w 

■  '"l  1  1  i  n  t> 

*■-  X  J-  J. 

1  .  X  X     X  U  -  * 

W"i  1  1  i 

i'l  X  X  X  X  KJ  11 

I H  "1  linn 

Mil  1  i  on1 

l£il  1  ion 

Million 

Million 

0.1 

•  X 

t^m  i  n  H 

fj  J  LH.11L  o 

Timmrt  s  • 

pounds 

pounds 

1919-20.   . .. 

31*9 

0  4 

a  /  ■ 

0. 

33 . 2 

1920-21  

21.2 

0. 

w  • 

1  4 

X  •  — 

2.4 

a/  : 

o. 

.4 

25 .4 

1921-2? 

27  1 

•  - 

a/ 

1  ? 

X  •  Cj 

0  1 

0 . 

.6 

30.3 

1922-23 

35  5 

a/ 

n  4 

1  1 

X  •  X 

0-2 

.1 

.2 

37.5 

1923-24. , 

35.0 

0-1 

1  ? 

-L  .  O 

1  3 

o.i  : 

.1 

1 

37.9 

1924-25  

38.5 

0  9 

1  6 

X  •  \J 

o.l  i 

w  •  x 

a/ 

•  .1 

41.3 

1925-26  

31.4 

a/ 

0.5 

1.8 

1.2  : 

.1 

a/ 

;  35.0 

1926-27  

37.5 

1.6 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5  : 

.3 

a/ 

;  4i.4 

1927-28  

39.2 

3.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5  ; 

.3 

.1 

1  44.4 

1928-29  

41.6 

4.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1  j 

.3 

.1 

'  47.3 

1929-30  

27.5 

6.0 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1  i 

.2 

.2 

!  34.9 

1930-31  

23.4 

14.4 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1  j 

a/ 

.1 

.  38.7 

1931-32  

13.7 

24.2 

a/ 

0.4 

0.5  ' 

.1 

.1 

'  39.0 

1932-33  

Q  Q 

16.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7  ; 

.2 

s/ 

27.7 

1933-34  

10.9 

24.6 

a/ 

0.2 

1.6  • 

.8 

a/ 

.  38.1 

1934-35  

7.9 

30.1 

0. 

0.3 

0.8  . 

.6 

a/ 

39,7 

Compiled  from  Trade  of  Canada,    a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds 
CANADA: 


Tariff  rates  per  pound  on  raisins,  1923  to  1935 

General  a7~ 


British  preferential 


Calendar 
year 

Canadian 
curre  ncy 

Canadian 
currency 

United  States 
currency 

Ad  valorem 
equivalent 

Cents 

Cents 

\  ■  Cents 

Percent 

1923  

0.5  ; 

0.66 

0.65 

8.1 

1924  

•  O  . 

0.66 

;  0.66 

9.5 

( 

1925  ( 

of  Eree 

0.66 
b/  3.00 

0.66 
b/  3.00 

10.0 
45.5 

1926  

Free 

3.00 

j  3.00 

44.8 

1927  

3.00 

\  ■  3.00 

50.0 

1928...'. 

3.00 

:  3.oo 

62.7 

1929. . . . 

3.00 

3.00 

59.0 

1930. . . . 

3.00 

3.00 

63.0 

1931  | 

3.00 
cj  4.00 

2.90 
c/  3.80 

49.0 
65.4 

1932  

1933  

1934. . .'. 

4.00 

4.00  ; 
4.00 

3.50 
3.70 
4.00 

78.5 
93.6 
79.8 

1935...'. 

ii 

4. no 

4.00 

Rr>.n 

a/    Rate  applicable  to  the  United  States.    Does  not  include  fixed  valuation 
charges,  effective  September  1932.    b/  Effective  October  1,  1925.  c/  Effective 
August  13,  1931 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  AUSTRAL  I  All  COMPETITION  IN  RAISINS,  CONT'D 

The  United  Kingdom  raisin  market 

The  trend  of  raisin  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australia 
has  "been  upward  since  the  World  War,  varying  directly  with  the  size  of 
the  Australian  crop.    Imports  into  the-  United  Kingdom  from  the  United 
States  seam  to  be  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  imports  from  Australia.  The 
chart  on  the  opposite  page  illustrates  the  rather  consistent  inverse  relation- 
ship of  imports  from  the  two  countries  during  the  past  10  years.  Although 
imports  of  "both  countries  have  fluctuated  widely  throughotit  this  period,  a 
complimentary  relationship  apparently  exists,  since  for  individual  years  the 
total  imports  from  the  two  countries  roughly  account  for  70  percent  of  im- 
ports from  all  sources. 

The  substance  of  the  situation  is,   therefore,   that  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can raisins  which  may  he  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  depends  to  a  consider- 
able degree  upon  the  size  of  the  Australian  crop  or,  more  especially,  upon  Aus- 
tralian supplies.    Primarily,   this  situation  has  come  about  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  Australian  export  trade  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canadian  markets  where  preferential  tariff  treatment  is  granted.    Thus  the 
Australian  Control  Board  is  provided  with  an  advantage  in  marketing  raisins 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  sources  of  supply  are  relegated  to  a  position 
of  "filling  in11  or  making  up  the  balance  of  the  requirements  of  the  market. 


UNITED 

KINGDOM: 

Imports 

of  raisins,  by 

countries,  1919 

to  1935 

Calen- 

United 

Aus- 

South 

British 

Turkey 

Spain 

Greece 

Others 

Total 

dar 

States 

tralia 

Africa 

India 

a 

ye  ar 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1919. . 

48.4 

3.8 

4.8 

6 .  o 

48.4 

12.8 

10.4 

1.8 

136.7 

1920. . 

13.9 

4.1 

2.9 

8.6 

16.7 

18.5 

5.8 

6.0 

76.5 

1921.. 

4.1 

7.0 

5.7 

6.0 

32.5 

16.9 

6.4 

2.9 

81.5 

1922.. 

40.2 

10.1 

10.5 

10.0 

25.7 

21.8' 

10.0 

2.7 

131.0 

1923. . 

22.3 

21.0 

4.9 

4.5 

46.0 

15.4 

9.8 

1.6 

126.5 

1924. . 

20.1 

42.2 

5.4 

.8 

29.9 

18.8 

13.0 

.7 

130.9 

1925.. 

41.1 

39.4 

4.0 

H 

12.5 

20.1 

8.4 

.7 

126.2 

1926... 

45.0 

24.5 

3.6 

i/ 

31.0 

16.9 

8.9 

.2 

130.1 

1927.. . 

59.5 

63.3 

3.2 

1.0 

24.2 

19.9 

4.4 

2.8 

178.3 

1928.. . 

77.4 

32.0 

5.1 

w 

19.4 

13.0 

7.8 

1.4 

156.1 

1929.. . 

43.8 

80 .6 

2.5 

y, 

25.2 

13.8 

9.4 

4.2 

179.5 

1930.. 

35 .3 

73.3 

2.3 

15.8 

14.0 

8.3 

4.7 

153.7 

1931. . 

51.1 

42.0 

6.1 

-/ 

11.8 

14.1 

7.1 

6.9 

139.1 

1932.. 

50.7 

33.6 

6.5 

45.3 

14.6 

14.6 

22.3 

187.6 

1933. . 

29.6 

97.5 

9.3 

-', 

19.7 

7.9 

13.6 

2.2 

179.8 

1934.. 

31.5 

54.8 

5.7 

16.6 

11.9 

11.8 

1.2 

133.5 

1935.. 

42.2 

39.8 

8.1 

i 

25.2 

12.8 

17.9 

13.8 

159.8 

Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

a/  Includes  Crete,    b/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,     c/  If  any,  included  in  others 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  COMPETITION  IN  RAISINS,  CONT'D 
British,  tariff  rates  on  raisins 


In  the  past  10  years,  the  principal  development  in  the  tariff  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  extension  of  the  preferential  tariff 
on  Empire  products.     Insofar  as  the  tariff  has  "been  applicable  to  non- 
Empire  raisins,  the  effect  has  "been  more  moderate  than  has  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  on  California  raisins.    However,  some  factors  have  been  at  work 
to  obscure  the  direct  results  of  the  tariff.    For  example,  the  United  Kingdom 
left  the  gold  standard  in  September  1931  so  that  the  United  States  suffered 
a  temporary  export  disadvantage  in  the  United  Kingdom  while  Australia,  hav- 
ing left  the  gold  standard  in  December  1929,  thereby  enjoyed  a  temporary  ex- 
port advantage. 

Prior  to  August  1924,  all  raisins  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  or  about  2.1  cents 
per  pound  in  United  States  currency.    At  this  time,  however,  while  the  full 
rate  (applicable  to  imports  from  the  United  States)  was  reduced  to  7s.  per 
cwt.  (1.4  cents  per  pound)  a  preferential  rate  of  6s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  (1.3 
cents  per  pound)  was  established.    About  a  year  later  free  entry  was  granted 
to  Empire  raisins  and  the  Australian  product  has  continued  to  enter  free 
since  that  time.     In  1932,  the  full  rate  was  returned  to  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  so 
that  American  raisins  have  been  subject  to  duty  on  an  average  of  from  1.6  to 
2.4  cents  per  pound,  depending  on  exchange  rates. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:     Tariff  rates  on  raisins,  1923  to  1935. 


Full  rate  aj 


Cal  endar 
year 


British  preferential 


British 


United  States 


British 
currency 


United  States 


currenc: 


Ad  valorem 
equivalent 


1923... 

( 

1924..  ( 

( 

1925.. ( 

1926.. 
1927.. 
1928. , 
1929.. 
1930. . 
1931.. 

1932. . 

1933.. 
1934. . 
1935. . 


:  Pence  per 

Cents 

\     Pence  per 

:  Cents 

Percent 

: 112  pounds 

per  pound 

I    112  pounds 

per  pound 

1  126 

2.1 

126 

2.1 

15.3 

;  126 

sJ 

2.1 

126 

2.1 

17.3 

.d  70 

1.2 

\d  84 

d  i-4 

11.5 

:  70 

1.3 

:&/  Free 

Free 

:  84 

1.5 

14.9 

Free 

Free 

;  84 

1.5 

15.6 

!  ii 

ti 

:  84 

1.5 

18.7 

;  ii 

ii 

:  84 

1.5 

21.9 

;  it 

ii 

i  84 

1.5 

21.8 

!  II 

u 

:  84 

1.5 

23.4 

<  it 

n 

i  84 

1.4 

20.7 

;  ii 

ii 

;  84 

1.1 

18.5 

!e/  126 

d  i*6 

27.7 

'•  it 

it 

:       126  : 

2.0 

34.6 

ii 

it 

;        126  : 

2.4 

36.1 

it 

126 

2.3 

38.7 

a/  Applicable  to  the  United  States,     b/  Converted  at  average  annual  exchange 
rates,    c/  Effective  August  2,  1924.    d/  Effective  July  1,  1925.     e/  Effect 
tive  November  17,  1932. 
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> 

Price  relationships 

In  general  during  recent  years,  Australian  and  duty-paid  American 
raisins  have  "been  directly  competitive  in  price  on  British  markets,  with 
certain  differentials  "being  maintained  "because  of  differences  in  type,  grade, 
and  quality.    The  average  monthly  import  values  shown  in  the  table  below, 
while  obscuring  these  differentials,  indicates  fairly  accurately  the  price 
position. 

In  certain  years,  particularly  after  free  entry  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  granted  in  1925,  the  Australian  Control  Board  has  maintained  higher 
prices  than  those  prevailing  for  American  and  other  competing  raisins.  This 
marketing  policy  disposed  of  most  of  the  crop  in  short  crop  years  at  a  con- 
siderable differential  over  American  prices  although  it  resulted  in  larger 
imports  from  the  United  States.    For  example,  in  1925  and  1925v  when  Australian 
production  was  considerably  smaller  than  1924,  price  differentials  over 
American  prices  averaging  2  cents  and  4  cents,  respectively,  were  maintained. 
American  imports  in  these  2  years  increased  sfharply.     It  is  important  to  point 
out,  however,  that,  when  the  Control  Board  maintained  about  a  3.5-cent  average 
differential  in  1927  with  a  bumper  crop,  the  raisins  did  not  move  into  con- 
sumption and  stocks  in  London  piled  up.    Even  with  a  much  smaller  crop  in  1928 
and  a  3-cent  differential,  the  carry-over  was  larger  than  the  year  before  • 
Faced  with  a  record  crop  in  1929  and  a  large  carry-over,  the  board  kept  prices 
in  line  with  American  prices  and-  sold  nearly  three  times' as  many  raisins  as 
in  the  preceding  year.    Since  that  time,  it  has  been  the' general  policy  of  the 
board  to  keep  prices  on  a  more  competitive  basis. 


uitiiet  Ave 

and  Austral 


rage  monthly  import  value  per  pound  o 
ian  raisins,  1929-30,  1933-34,  and  19 


f  United  States 
34-35  sj  


1929-30 


1933-34 


Month 

United  States 

United  States 

Aus- 
tralia '• 

-United  States 

Aus- 
tralia 

Import 
value 

Duty 
included 

'  Aus- 
tralia 

Import 
value 

Duty 
included. 

Import 

value 

Duty 
incited 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

.Cents. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Sept, 

7.3 

8.8 

9.1 

6.4 

e.4 

8.1 

6.8 

9.1 

8.7 

Oct, 

8.1 

9,6 

8.7 

6.3 

8.5 

8.0 

6.9 

9.2 

8.5 

Nov. 

8.0 

9.5 

9.7 

7.2 

9.5 

8.9 

6.6 

8.9 

8.6 

Dec. 

7.3 

8.8 

8.9 

6.3 

8.7 

8.2 

6.2 

8.5 

7.9 

Jan. 

7.2 

8.7 

8.6 

1  5.7 

8.1  ' 

8,8 

6.3 

8.5 

8.4 

Feb., 

6.9 

8.4 

8.8 

5.4 

7.8 

9.3 

6.1 

8.4 

9.0 

Mar. 

7.7 

9.2 

6.9 

6.1 

8.5 

9.5 

6.0 

8.2 

8.9 

Apr, 

6.9 

7.4 

9.0 

6.0 

8.4 

9,2 

5.8 

8.1 

8.7 

May 

6.1 

7.6 

8.9 

7.0 

9.4 

8.7 

5,5 

8.8 

8.3 

June 

6.4 

7.9  | 

8.7 

6.0 

S.4  ; 

8.6' 

5.2 

8.5 

8.4 

July 

6.0 

7.5 

8.3 

6.0 

8.4  ; 

8.6 

5.7 

8.0 

8.5 

AU£. 

6.3 

7.8 

8.1 

6.6 

2.0 

8.5 

6.4 

8.7 

8,3 

■9.34-35 


Monthly  statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Converted  to  United 
States  cents  per  pound  at  average  monthly  exchange  rates.  §/  Import  value 
represents  total  cost  at  port  of  importation,  minus  customs  duty. 
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Marketing  seasons 

Although  raisins  are  consumed  throughout  the  year,  there  is  a 
seasonal  trend  in  the  marketing  and  consumption  period  which  has  a  "bearing 
on  marketing  policies.    At  least  50  percent  of  total  raisin  sales  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  made  in  the  4  months,  September  through  December.  This 
seasonal  concentration  is  mainly  due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  the  holiday 
season  and  jjartly  "because  it  coincides  with  the  first  part  of  the  crop  year 
(September  through  August)  of  all  producing  countries  except  Australia 
and  South  Africa.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  market  year  extends  from 
April  through  March  with  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  heavy  in  April  and 
May  and  increasing  in  volume  through  the  summer  so  that  "by  September  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  has  been  sold. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:     Sales  of  raisins  and  deliveries  from  bond,  1932-1934 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Month 

Empire 
sales 

Foreign 
deliv- 
eries 

Total 

Empire 
sales 

foreign 
deliv- 
eries 

Total 

Empi  re 
sales 

Foreign 
deliv-» 
eries 

To  tal 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Jan. 

0.0 

5.7 

5.7 

0.9 

1.6 

2.5 

1.2 

■  4.1 

5.3 

Feb, 

2.0 

4.9 

6.9 

.3 

1.6 

1.9 

7.5 

2.8 

10.3 

Mar. 

.1 

4.2 

4.3 

.4 

2.6 

3.0 

11.7 

2.9 

14.6 

Apr. 

1.4 

5.6 

7.0 

2,0 

2.9 

4.9 

8.2 

2.6 

10.8 

May 

6.4 

5.1 

11.5 

9.1 

2,6 

11.7 

5.8 

3,6 

9.4 

June 

6.6 

4.6 

11.2 

6.9 

3.3 

10.2 

12.5 

3.2 

15,7 

July 

3.3 

2.7  , 

6.0 

8.2 

2.0 

10,2 

2.1 

2.3 

4.4 

Aug.. 

1.9 

5.4 

7.3 

20.5 

2.2 

22.7 

3.1 

2.6 

5.7 

Sept, 

2.6 

16.8 

19.4 

14.3 

4.5 

18.8 

13.7 

7.2 

20.9 

Oct. 

4.0 

49,7 

53.7 

4.3 

16.9 

21.2 

7.1 

22,1 

29.2 

Nov, 

4.0 

38,7 

42.7 

3.7 

18.1 

21.8 

3.8 

15.0 

18.8 

Dec, 

.4 

5.0 

5.4 

■  1-1 

6.3 

7.4 

5.9 

4.7 

10.6 

Total 

32.7 

148.4 

181.1 

71.7 

64.6 

136.3 

82.6 

73.1 

155.7 

Imperial  Economic  Committee. 


In  the  8-month  period  January  through  August  of  the  years  1932,  1933, 
and  1934,  sales  of  raisins  from  Empire  countries,  principally  Australia,  were 
65  percent,  '67  percent,' and  62  percent,  respectively,  of  their  total  market* 
ings  during  those  years.    On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  raisins  from  other  coun- 
tries including  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  duty-paid  imports  and  de«* 
liveries  from  bond,  were  during  these  months  26  percent,  28  percent,  and  33 
percent  of  their  total  marketings  for  the  years  mentioned. 

In  order  to  market  the  entire  crop  most  advantageously,  the  Australian 
Control  Board  must  pursue  a  price  policy  in  the  first  part  of  the  marketing 
year  with  a  view  to  disposing  of  the  remainder  when  competition  is  greatest 
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from  supplies  from  other  countries.     This  marketing  objective  is  facilitated 
"by  reason  of  the  fact  that  crop  prospects  of  other  producing  countries  he- 
come  apparent  early  in  the  Australian  marketing  year. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:     Deliveries  and  sales  of  raisins,  total  and 
September  through  December,  averages  1911-1913  to  1932-1934, 


 annual  1932  to  1934  

;  ,  ;  Percentage 

Year  or  average    •'  Total  deliveries  ;  Deliveries  or  sales  | September-December 

|  \  September-December  ;  is  of  total 

i  Million  pounds  •  Million  pounds  •  Percent 

Average            :  '.  ] 

1911-1913  :  77.4  I  57.9  \  74.8 

1922-1924  |  111.4  69.9  j  62.7 

1925-1928  j  141.0  :  84.4  :  59.9 

1929-1931  '  162.7  :  85.0  :  52.2 

1932-1934  :  157.7  ■  90.0  :  57.1 

Annual             :  ■  j 

1932  ;  181.1  j  121.2  i  66.9 

1933  ■  136.3  :  69.2  \  50.8 

1934  :  155.7  i  79.5  :  51.1 


Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

The  development  of  the  Australian  raisin  industry 

Australian  raisin  exports  have  increased  rapidly  since  the  World  War. 
Much  of  the  expansion  of  production  resulted  from  the  settlement  of  new  land 
and  the  stimulus  of  wartime  and  the  immediate  post-war  demand  conditions. 
Prices  for  raisins  in  this  period  were  relatively  much  higher  than  in  pre-war 
years  and  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  growers  attracted  many  new  producers. 

Since  practically  all  of  the  production  has  to  be  grown  upon  irrigated 
land,  vineyard  plantings  have  been  contingent  upon  irrigation  projects,  which 
for  the  most  part  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal  or  State  Governments. 
In  this  way  lands  along  the  River  Murray  became  an  important  raisin  and  currant 
producing  region  because  of  the  irrigation  projects  undertaken  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  State  Governments  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  South 
Wales.     In  post-war  years,  fche  Australian  Government  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
land  settlement  in  the  interest  of  returning  ex-soldiers.    As  a  part  of  this 
project,  at  least  several  thousand  ex-soldiers  were  set  up  as  new  producers  of 
raisins  and  currants. 

Raisin-grape  and  currant  acreage 


It  seems  probable  that  the  Australian  raisin-grape  and  currant  acreage 
will  remain  relatively  stable  for  the  immediate  future,  although  there  is  a 
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possibility  of  some  very  moderate  increase.    The  official  policy  in  recent 
years  has  been  directed  toward  discouraging  new  plantings.    As  early  as 
1927,   the  Development  and  Migration  Commission  recommended  among  other 
things  "that  the  Government  definitely  discourage  further  plantings  until 
additional  markets  are  assured."    Although  the  "bearing  acreage  of  grapes 
and  currants  for  drying  has  "been  relatively  stable  in  the  past  6  years, 
the  expansion  from  the  pre-war  period  from  about  15,000  acres  to  the 
54,700  acres  reported  in  1934  is  extraordinary. 

The  Australian  vineyards  exceeded  60,000  acres  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  chiefly  because  of  a  period  of  rapid  expansion 
in  the  nineties.    The  plantings,  however,  were  mainly  of  wine  grapes.  Wine- 
grape  acreage  has  been  increasing  in  the  past  20  years,  although  at  a  much 
less  rapid  rate  than  that  of  raisin  grapes.     Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
New  South  Wales  have  been  the  principal  grape-producing  regions  since  1861, 
the  earliest  year  for  which  records  of  the  crop  harvested  are  available.  Up 
to  the  war,  Victoria  had  the  largest  acreage.    Since  then,  however,  South 
Australia  has  had  the  largest  area  in  vineyards,  which  are  mainly  of  wine 
grapes.     This  State  produced  10,000,000  of  the  14,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
produced  in  1934  in  Australia. 

The  expansion  of  raisin-grape  and  currant  acreage  has  been  largely 
a  post-war  development.    A  very  rapid  increase  in  bearing  acreage  took  place 
in  the  period  1921  to  1926  when  the  acreage  in  raisin  grapes  and  currants 
increased  from  some  21,000  acres  to  47,000  acres.    By  referring  to  the  chart 
on  the  opposite  page,  it  can  be  observed  that  this  period  of  rapid  increase, 
in  acreage  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  relatively  high  average  prices  for 
raisin  grapes.    While  several  factors  already  indicated  contributed  to  the 
acreage  expansion  in  this  period,  undoubtedly  another  very  important  cause 
was  the  stimulus  to  new  plantings  provided  by  these  relatively  high  price 
levels.    Largely  as  a  result  of  the  increase  of  raisin-grape  acreage  in  this 
period,  wine-grape  acreage  has  receded  from  its  former  importance.    At  present 
about  half  of  the  total  vineyard  acreage  of  Australia  is  set  out  in  raisin 
grapes  and  currants. 

The  above-mentioned  chart  shows  the  concentration  of  the  period  of 
new  plantings  as  indicated  by  the  non-bearing  acreage.    While . statistics  of 
non-bearing  acreage  are  not  available  separately  for  raisin  grapes  and 
currants,  it  can  be  seen  by . referring  to  the  table  on  page  758  that  the 
table-grape  acreage  remained  almost  constant  and  that,  although  wine-grape 
acreage  expanded  from  35,208  acres  in  1921  to  44,689  in  1926,  the  rate  of 
increase  was  slow.    Consequently,  the  new  plantings  were  principally  of 
raisin  grapes  and  currants.    The  sharp  increase  from  1920  to  1923  in  total 
non-bearing  acreage  largely  reflects  the  rapid  increase  in  new  raisin-grape 
and  currant  planting,  and,  conversely,  the  decline  after  1924  indicates  the 
termination  of  new  plantings  because  of  the  decline  in  prices. 
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AUSTRALIA:     Vineyard  acreage  by  class  of  production,  and  non-bearing  acreage 


1912  to  1954 


Year 

Eor 

Eor  wine 

•  Eor 

raisins 

Total 

Non- 

harvested. 

:  table  use 

:  making 

I  and 

currants 

•  "bearing 

bearing 

:  Total 

:  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

;  Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

1912  

;  8,970 

j  26,088 

15,333 

50,391 

10,211 

■      60 , 602 

1913  

8,925 

j  26,856 

15,937 

51 , 718 

10,670 

•  62,388 

1914  

8,416 

i  26,675 

15,674 

50,765 

10,432 

;  61,197 

1915  

7,835 

:       26 , 585 

16,081 

50,501 

10,484 

:  60,985 

1916  

6,766 

:       25 , 200 

19,409 

51 , 375 

10,749 

:  62,124 

1917  

6,103 

25,201 

21,469 

52,773 

12,621 

:  65,394 

1918  

6,859 

30,083 

16,862 

53,804 

14,058 

:  67,862 

1919  

7,108 

31,433 

17,346 

55,887 

14,171 

70 , 058 

1920  

7,133 

32,783 

19,213 

59,129 

14,197 

73,326 

1921  

6,936 

35 , 208 

21 , 274 

63,418 

17,747 

81,165 

1922  

6,572 

34,845 

25,372 

66,789 

25 , 625 

92,414 

1923  

6,379 

38,402 

29,102 

73,883 

31,593 

105,476 

1924  

6,693 

41 , 944 

33,920 

82,557 

30,408 

112,965 

1925  

7,  210 

44,721 

39,383 

91 , 314 

23,080 

114, 394 

1926  

6,957 

44,689 

47 , 238 

98,884 

13,813 

112,697 

1927  

7,005  j 

45,564 

49,644 

102,213 

9,907 

112,120 

1928  

7,598  : 

47 , 714 

48,892  . 

104,204 

9,048 

113,252 

1929  

7,195  : 

46,519 

52,460 

106,174 

9,123 

115,297 

1930  

7,320  : 

46,610  ' 

52,904  • 

106,834 

8,391 

115,225 

1931  

7,142  : 

46,424 

52,996  : 

106,562  ■ 

6,408  . 

112,970 

1932  

7,276  : 

47,373  ; 

52,766  ! 

107,415  , 

5,546  , 

112,961 

1933  ' 

7,397  : 

48,084  j 

53,075  i 

108,556  ; 

5,890  : 

114,446 

1934  ; 

7,216  | 

47,217  '. 

54,677  : 

109,110  : 

7,161  ! 

116,271 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics . 


The  relation  of  the  distribution  of  the  wine-grape,  raisin-grape,  and 
non-hearing  acreage  has  some  significance  with  respect  to  the  future  trend  of 
raisin-grape  acreage.     It  can  he  observed  from  the  chart  on  the  preceding  page 
that  since  1929  the  hearing  raisin-grape  acreage  has  "been  about  steady,  while 
total  non-bearing  acreage  (for  all  types  of  grapes)  has  been  steady  or  down- 
ward with  some  increase  reported  in  1934.     The  ta.ble  on  the  following  page, 
giving  details  of  vineyard  acreage  in  recent  years,  indicates  that  of  the 
7,161  non-bearing  acres  reported  in  1934,  3,100  acres  are  located  in  Victoria, 
the  most  important  raisin-grape  area. 

The  raisin-grape  and  currant  acreage  is  mainly  located  in  the  States 
of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  along  the  River  Murray  irrigation  areas.  Al- 
though at  present  about  88  percent  of  the  bearing  acreage  is  located  in  these 
two  States,  the  rate  of  growth  also  has  been  rapid  in  Western  Australia  and 
New  South  Wales,  particularly  in  the  latter,  in  which  the  bearing  acreage  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.    Of  the  total  bearing  acreage  of  raisin 
grapes  and  currants  in  1934,  53  percent  was  in  Victoria,  35  percent  in  South 
Australia,  8  percent  in  New  South  Wales,   and  4  percent  in  Western  Australia. 
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AUSTRALIA:    Vineyard  acreage,  by  class  of  production,  "bearing  and 
 non-bearing  acreage,  "by  States,  1930  to  1934  

_  .    New      ;  .    :  South  Western: 

Year  crop  harvested  :  south    :    Vic-     ;  Cueens- '  Aus-      :  Aus-      :  Total 

and  classification       Wales  ;     toria  :     land     ;  tralia  ]  tralia  j 

Acres  :    Acres  :    Acres  :    Acres  ]    Acres  ;  Acres 

1930  :  ;  ;  :  ;  '  • 

Tahle  use  i  2,620]      1,951]      1,290:  429=  1,030  ;  7,320 

Wine  making  ]  7,019'-      7,656]          327:  30,270]  1,338]  46,610 

Raisins  and  currants:       3,860;  _  28, 720 j           —  j  18,091;      2,233]  52,904 

Total  hearing  ]  13,499:*  38,327.'      1,617]  "48,790:  '  4,601;  106,834 

Non-hearing  ]      2,090:  2^67]^        132]  _3,539:  363;  8,391 

Total  acreage  ]     15,589 j    40,594]      1,749]     52,329:      4,964]  115,225 

1931  :  ]  f  j  j  ]" 

Table  use  ]  2,637]      1.766]      1,211]          506:  1,022]  7,142 

Wine  making  ...]  6,771:      7,254:         308:    30,755:  1, 366:  ■" l46,454 

Raisins  and  currants]      3,937]  i  28,508]  —  ]  18,260;  2,29jLj____52,996 

Total  bearing  :  13,345]     37,528:      1,519]    49,521]  4, 679]  '  106,592 

Non-hearing  :  2,018]      1,192]          168:      2,713]  317!   6,403 


Total  acreage  ]  15,363]  38,720]  1,687:  52,234]  4,996]  113,000 

1932                              :  1     ~"~  \  "  r~  TT" 

Tahle  use  j  2,718;  1,769]  1,268:  463]  1,058]  7,276 

Wine  making  i  6,735]  6,809]  246;  32,216]  1,367:  47,373 

Raisins  and  currants]  3.923]  28.283]  —  ]  18.207]  2.553]  52,766 

Total  hearing  ]  13,376:  '36,851:  "  1,514:  "50,886:  4,778:'  107,415 

Non-hearing  ]  1,984;   1.354:  _235:  1,612]         561 :  5,546 


Total  acreage  :  15,360]  33,215]      1,749]     52,498]  5,139;  112,961 

1933                                ]  ]  ]               |               ]  | 

Table  use  j  2,937]  1,736;      1,313;          449]  962:  7,397 

Wine  making  j  7,225]  6,827]          273]     32,246]  1,513:  48,084 

Raisins  and  currants:  3,975]    28,289]  r-_]  18, 331  ■  2,480,:  53.075 

Total  hearing  i  14,137-  36,852]"      1,586]     51,026]  4,955:  108,556 

Non-hearing  ]  1*307^  2,292]            282:  1.453;  556]  5,890 


Total  acreage  ]    15,444  ;    39,144]      1,868  ]     52,479]      5,511:  114,446 


1934                           ;  j             :             :  :  • 

Tahle  use  ;  2,992;      1,559]      1,319:  337:  1,009]  7,216 

Wine  making  ;  7,097]      6,754]          267:  31,604:  1,495]  47,217 

Raisins  and  currants:   .JbAl^-  2^072:__  --  ]  19,101:   2,390  ;  54,677 

Total  hearing  \  14,203;     37," 335:   '  1,586;  51,042:  4,894"]"  109,110 

Non-hearing  ■  1,040:      3,100;          377]  1,838]  806:  7,161 


Total  acreage  ;    15,243]    40,485]       1,963:     52,880:      5 , 700  ]  ^  116,  271 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics. 
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currants,  by  States 4 


AUSTRALIA:     Bearing  acreage  of  ra 

1911  t 


is in  grapes  and 
0  1934 


xicrxvusu  year 

New 
South  Wales 

v  ICT/Oria 

South 
Austral ia 

Western 
Australia. 

A££SS_ 

AC££§_- 

Acres 

Acres 

1911  

284 

8,858 

5,382 

14,524 

344 

9,260 

5,729 

— 

15,333 

437 

9,157 

6,259 

84 

15,937 

454 

8,565 

6,535 

120 

15 , 674 

457 

8,474 

6,990 

160 

16,081 

1916  

478 

11,388 

7,363 

.  180 

19,409 

563 

14,325 

6,358 

223 

21,469 

542 

9,720 

6,395 

205 

16,862 

1919  

574 

9,817 

6,632 

323 

17,346 

1920  

645 

10,436 

7,740 

392 

19,213 

699 

11,980 

7,909 

686 

21,274 

X922# • 4 • • *  # 

789 

14,450 

9,216 

917 

25,372 

936 

16,322 

10,736 

1,108 

29,102 

1,129 

17,490 

13,836 

1,465 

33,920 

1,585 

19,346 

16,572 

1,880 

39,383 

T  Q  OC 

2, 298 

25 , 401 

17,269 

2,270 

47,238 

2,865 

26,733 

17,729 

2,317 

49 , 644 

2,965 

25 , 727 

17,860 

2,340 

48,892 

1929. .  . 

3,357 

28,715 

18,064 

2,324 

52,460 

3,860 

28,720 

18,091 

2,233 

52,904 

1931 a i .... « 

3,937 

28,508 

18,260 

2,391 

52,996 

3,923 

28,283 

18,207 

2,353 

52,766 

1933 

3,975 

28,289 

18,331 

2,480 

53,075 

■ 

4,114 

29,072 

19,101 

2,390 

54,677 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics. 

Production 


Raisin    and  currant  production  has  followed  the  upward  trend  in  acreage 
noted  since  the  war,  and  in  recent  years  the  crop  has  been  about  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  production  of  the  immediate  post-war  period.     Sharp  varia- 
tions in  production  frequently  have  occurred,  largely  as  the  result  of  climatic 
conditions.    Possible  upward  production  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  average 
yields  applied  to  the  bearing  acreage  reported  in  1934  for  example,  would  be 
88,600  short  tons  in  comparison  with  the  76,800  tons  actually  produced. 
In  the  past  10  years  the  average  production  per  acre  for  grapes  and  currants 
for  drying  ha,s  ranged  from  2.9  to  6.2  tons.    On  a  dried  basis,  average  yields 
ranged  from  .75  ton  per  acre  produced  for  the  short  crop  of  1928  to  1.62  tons 
for  the  bumper  crop  harvested  in  1933.    The  chart  on  the  opposite  page 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  expansion  and  illustrates  the  fluctuations  in  anni 
production  in  relation'  to  bearing  acrea.ge, 
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While  the  general  trend  of  production  of  dried  vine  fruits  has  "been 
upward  since  the  war,  the  principal  expansion  has  "been  in  the  production  of 
raisins  rather  than  currants.    All  the  producing  States  with  the  exception 
of  Western  Australia,  have  followed  this  general  shift,  which  has  been 
particularly  accentuated  in  the  past  10  years,    Victoria  is  by  far  the 
principal  producer  of  raisins,  at  present.    Victoria  and  South  Australia 
together  produce  the  bulk  of  the  currants. 

The  expansion  in  raisin  production  has  been  confined  largely  to  the 
production  of  Sultana  raisins.     This  development  is  significant  in  relation 
to  the  competition  which  this  type  of  ra.isin  presents  to  American  raisin  ex- 
ports.   With  respect  to  the  types  of  raisins  produced  in  Australia,  California, 
and  elsewhere,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  processing,  as  well  as  natural  differences  arising  out  of  climatic  and  soil 
conditions,  which  have  a  marked  bearing  on  the  competitive  position  of  even 
the  same  general  type  of  raisin  produced  in  different  countries. 


AUSTRALIA:    Vineyard  production,  "by  classes,  1913  to  1934 


Year 

:  For 

:  For 

For  raisins 

Total 

harvested 

table  use 

:    wine  making 

and  currants 

1,000  short  tons 

•1,000  short  tons 

1,000  short  tons 

1,000  short  tons 

1913..... 

13.0 

■           45,6  ■ 

47.1 

105.7 

1914  

14.3 

•  37.8 

■  52.4 

104.5 

1915  

10.7 

\  22.7 

1  39.0 

72.4 

1916  

12.4 

:  43.5 

71.2 

127.1 

1917  

9.2 

i  39.7 

:  61.7 

110.6 

1918  

6.8 

:  5i.o 

54.3 

112.1 

1919  

9.8 

64.0 

63.1 

136.9 

1930  

11.3 

58.8 

85.0 

155.1 

1921  

9.9 

85.4 

63.0 

158.3 

1922  

10.7 

65.6 

92.1 

168.4 

1923  

12.4 

87.2 

126.1 

225.7 

1924  

12.8 

111.7 

183.5 

308.0 

1925  

11.7 

93.6 

161.5 

266.8 

1926  

13.2 

109,4 

159.8 

282.4 

1927  

15.4 

137.9 

236,6 

389.9 

1928  

13.8 

113.7 

142.3 

269.8 

1929  ' 

15.0 

123.8 

301.9 

440.7 

1930... ... 

14.9 

110.4 

307.1 

432.4 

1931  

14.9 

89,8 

213.4 

318.1 

1932  : 

14.6 

95.4 

252.9  ; 

362.9 

1933  : 

i7.o  ; 

114.2 

327.9  ! 

459.1 

1934  ■ 

15.3 

.  92.7 

296.9  : 

404.9 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics. 
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AUSTRALIA:  Production  of  raisins,  "by  States,  1915  to  1934 


Year 
harve  sted 


1915, 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 


New 
South  Wales 

V ictoria 

South 
Austral  ia 

Western 
Australia 

ioiG.1  ay 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short  tons 

short  tons 

•  short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

.1 

6.2 

2.0 

.1 

8.4 

.3 

10.1 

3.3 

.1  : 

13.8 

.2 

8.0 

2.0 

.1  : 

10.3 

.2 

5.9 

2.4 

: 

8.5 

.1 

7.6 

1.'7 

.1 

9.5 

.4 

11.8 

3.3 

.2  j 

15.7 

.2 

6,  6 

2.2 

A 

•  * 

9.4 

.4 

10.6 

3.7 

.4 

15.1 

.6 

16.0 

3.9 

.4 

20.9 

1.0 

24.6 

7.0 

.5 

33.1 

1.1 

20.6 

7.8 

.4 

29.9 

1.3 

19.7 

6.2 

.5 

27.7 

2.3 

36.8 

9.1 

.5 

48.7 

1.7 

22.5 

3.1 

.9 

28.2 

3.3 

43.2 

11.8 

.7 

59.0 

4.7 

43.9 

11.8 

.7 

61.1 

2.6  ! 

25.1 

8.8 

.7 

37.2 

3.4  ; 

33.3 

10. 3  J 

.9 

47.9 

5.5  ; 

47*7 

13.9 

.8 

67.9 

4.4 

38.0 

14.0 

.7 

.  57.1 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  the  Census  a,nd 
Statistics,     a/  Queensland  occasionally  produces  snail  quantities  although 
estimates  are  not  available,    b/  Less  than  50  short  tons. 

AUSTRALIA:    Raisin  production  by  varieties,  1925  to  1935 


Year  harvested 


Sultanas. 


Lexias 


Total 


1925. 
1926. 
1927, 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 


Short  tons 
22,868 
21,711 
43,074 
22,079 
51,520 
53,227 
29 , 251 
40,822 
60,256 
47,856 
43,628 


Short  tons 
5,719 
3,372 
5,942 
6,712 
7,868 
6,671 
7,510 
4,943 
8,400 
8,104 
6,195 


Short  tons 
28,587" 
25,083 
49,016 
28,791 
59,388 
59,898 
36,761 
45,765 
68, 656 
55,960 
49,323 


Based  on  reports  of  the  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association,  and  figures 
consequently  do  not  agree  exactly  with  official  statistics. 
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AUSTRALIA:    Production  of  currants,  by  States,  1915  to  1934 


Year 

;  New 

South 

Western 

Total,  a/ 

harvested 

'South  Wales 

Victoria 

Australia 

Australia 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons • 

short  ^tons  ■ 

1915  : 

.1 

1.5 

1.4 

.1 

... 

3.1'  •  • 

1916  ■ 

.1 

4.0 

3.7 

.1 

7.9 

1917  • 

.1 

3.7 

2.8 

.1 

6.7 

1918  • 

.1 

3.0 

2.9 

.1 

6.1 

1919  ' 

.1 

3.8 

3.4 

.1 

7.-4 

1920  ' 

.1 

3.1 

4.5 

.3 

8.0 

1921  " 

.1 

3.5 

3.7 

.3 

7.-6  •• 

1922  ; 

.2 

4.2 

4.3 

.3 

9.0   ■  ■ 

1923  ■ 

■  .3 

5.5 

5.4 

.5 

11.7   •  • 

1924  . 

.4 

8.4 

7.3 

.9 

17 .-0   '  • 

1925  

.3 

5.9 

6.1 

.7 

13.-0   •  '  • 

1926  

.4 

6.9 

5.8 

.6 

13.7 

1927  

.5 

7.6 

4.9 

1.3 

14.3 

1928  

.2 

4.1 

2.8 

1.4 

8.5-  ■ 

1929  

.5 

10.6 

9.2 

1.5 

21.8 

1930  ' 

.6 

10.0 

9.0 

1.5 

21.1 

1931  • 

.5  ; 

8.8 

8.5 

1.9 

19.7 

1932  : 

.6  •: 

8.8 

8.7 

1.6 

19.7 

1933  ' 

.8 

8.7 

7.2 

1.7 

18.4 

1934  

.8  : 

8.4 

9.0 

1.5 

19.7 

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics. 

a/  Queensland  occasionally  produces  small  quantities  although  estimates  are 
not  available. 


Australian  raisin  types- 

Australians  commonly  refer  to  their  raisins  as  "Sultanas"  and  "Lexias. 
These  terms  are  employed  quite  frequently  throughout  the  world  in  production 
and  consumption  centers,  particularly  the  terms  "Sultana",   although  the 
terms  are  frequently  very  loosely  used.    As  the  term  "Sultana"  is  used  in 
Australia  and  quite  generally  elsewhere  with  the  exception  of • the  United 
States,  it  is  meant  to  cover  dried  grapes  of  the  "Sultanina"  variety,-  or  as 
they  are  known  in  California  "Thompson"  or  "Thompson  Seedless"  »  •  the  "berries' 
of  which  are  seedless  and  oval,  yellow,  and  small  to  medium  in  size.    A  very 
small  part  of  California  raisin  production  is  referred  to  in  that  -  State  as 
Sultana  raisins,  which  are  really  dried,  round,  Kishmish  grapes  5 -probably 
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early  introduced  into  California  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  they  were 
the  true  sultaninas.    This  variety,  it  is  claimed,  produces  a  raisin  of  lower 
quality  than  that  produced  by  the  sultanina  variety.     For  comparable  trade 
purposes,  therefore,  Australian  Sultanas  and  California  Thompsons  are,  in 
general,  competitive  rather  than  Australian  Saltanas  and  California  Sultanas. 
Australian  "Lexias"  are  the  Valencia  type  of  unseeded,  soda-dipped,  sun- 
dried  muscat  raisins  and  are  comparable  to  the  type  which  is  generally 
classified  as  "muscat  raisins"  in  California. 

Australian  exports  of  raisins  and  currants 

The  marketing  season  for  Australian  raisins  and  currants  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  other  principal  producing  areas  of  the  world,  which 
usually  begins  in  August  or  September  in  the  year  in  which  the  vines  blossom. 
The  Australian  harvest  for  currants  usually  begins  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  in  the  month  of  February,  while  Sultana  drying  is  carried  on  from 
the  latter  part  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March. 

AUSTRALIA:    Exports  of  raisins  and  currants,  1928-29  to  1934^35 


Crop  year 
beginning  April  1 

1928-29 

1929-3C 

1930-31 

1931-33 

1932-33 

1933-34: 

1934-35 

RAISINS: 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Other  countries. . . 

Million 
pounds 

29.8 
2.7 
1.9 
.3 

Million 
pounds 

84.5 
3.4 
7.0 
.9 

Million 
pounds  • 

74.4 

3.8  ; 
13.2 

1.3 

■  Million 
pounds 

33.6 

3.8 
15.2 

1.5 

Million 
pounds 

33.7 
6.2 
27.7 
.8 

Million; 
pounds 

99.0 
2.9 
14.8 
.7 

Million 
pounds 

54.6 
5.9 
27.5 
.8 

Total  .  

34.7 

95.8 

92.7 

54.1 

68.4 

117.4 

88.8 

CURRANTS: 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Union  of  S.Africa. 
Other  countries... 

1.3 

1.0 
4.9 
.6 
.5 

27.9 
1.2 
3.4 
.6 
.5 

29.3 
1.0 
3.5 
.1 
.4 

23.5 
1.5 
4.8 
.6 
.5 

21.1 
1.3 
5.0 

:  .4 

.7 

24.4 
1.0 
3.3 
.5 
.5 

22.8 
1.5 
5.0 
.5 
•  8 

Total  

8.3 

33.6 

34.3 

I  30.9 

:  28.5 

29.7 

30.6 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee. 


Exports  of  raisins  are  usually  heaviest  in  April,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
exports  concentrated  in  the  period  from  March  through  August,  as  shown  by  the 
table  on  the  following  page. 
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,  AUSTRALIA:    Exports  of  raisins  by  months,  1930-31  to  1935-36 


■ 


Month 


1930-31 


1931-32 


1932-33 


1,000 
pounds 
7,914 
20,586 
16,716 
4,166 
11,074 
6,768 
350 
248 
203 
74 
35 
172 


1933-34 


1,000 
pounds 


1934-35 


1 ,000 
pounds 
1,458 
16,561 
14,752 
14,586 
10 , 321 
10,048 
7,110 
4,210 
3,263 
4,429 
728 
807 


1935-36 


I,  1)00 
pounds 

4,181 
17,250 
15,471 

II,  884 
9,392 
6,722 
3,371 


March. 
April. 
May .  . . 

June. . 
July. . 

August 
Septembe 
October. 
November 
December 
January. 
February 

Total. 


1,000 
pounds 

^7 

a/ 
a/ 
a/ 
12,296 
10 , 524 
9  ,959 
4,135 
2,636 
4,470 
2,580 
2,502 


1,000 
pounds 
7,978 
11,479 
13,449 
7,150 
4,997 
2,538 
5,130 
2,887 
860 
192 
36 
10 


9,518 
24,979 
16,667 

9,295 

9,845 
18,201 
13,077 
11,031 

3,296 
933 

1,051 
115 


56,706 


68,306 


118,008 


88,273 


Compiled  from  off 


cial  statistics ,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Static- 


tics,    a/  Not  available  by  months. 

The  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association 

A  large  part  of  the  packing  and  marketing  of  Australian  dried  fruits^ 
is  done  cooperatively.  For  some  years  an  organization  known  as  the  Australian 
Dried  Fruits  Association  (A.D.F.A.)  has  been  in  existence,  engaged  in  handling, 
marketing,  and  producing  problems,  sales  promotion,  and  other  functions.  This 
organization  is  an  affiliation  of  growers,  cooperative  and  private  packing 
sheds,  cooperative  selling  agencies,  independent  agents,  and  wholesale  dealers, 
which  controls  about  94  percent  of  the  dried  fruit  produced  in  Australia. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  control  system,  which  is  discussed 
in  detail  below,  the  Association  was  concerned  with  some  of  the  functions  now 
carried  on  by  the  control  boards.    The  Association  does  not  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  working  of  these  boards,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them,  con- 
tributing the  benefit  of  its  long  experience.    At  the  same  time,  it  acts  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  producers,  watching  their  interests  closely  and  aid- 
ing them  in  all  legal  matters. 

Particularly  since  about  1919,  the  Association  has  been  active  in  de- 
veloping markets,  both  foreign  and  domestic.     It  has  sought  by  means  of  dis- 
plays, advertising,  and  other  propaganda  in  Australia  and  in  the  export  markets 
to  stimulate  demand  for  Australian  currants  and  raisins.     Its  efforts  have 
been  directed  also  toward  improving  curing  and  packing  methods  and  diffusing 
information  in  general  on  production  problems. 
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Much  of  the  packing  operation  is  under  the  control  of  the  growers  in 
local  cooperative  packing  sheds.    A  considerable  part  of  the  marketing  func- 
tions is  also  handled  cooperatively,  as,  for  example,  the  Overseas  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Federation  which  operates  in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Aus- 
tralian dried  fruit  and  which  has  in  some  years  handled  about  50  percent  of 
the  imports. 

The  Commonwealth  Dried  Fruit  Export  Control  Board  a/ 

In  1924  the  Australian  dried-fruit  industry  was  in  a  depressed  condi- 
tion because  of  a  drop  in  world  prices  and  the  difficulty  of  marketing  the 
increased  production  from  the  new  plantings  of  the  immediate  post-war  period. 
The  disorganization  of  the  marketing  process,  together  with  the  uncertainties 
of  exploring  overseas  markets  for  the  new  surplus,  combined,  to  make  a  diffi- 
cult situation. 

The  Commonwealth  Government,  in  response  to  appeals  on  the  part  of 
growers  and  others,  set  up  the  legislative  machinery  for  marketing  control  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Export  Control  Act  of  1924.     Since  75  to  80 
percent  of  Australian  raisins  and  currants  are  exported,  the  plan  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  exports  and  the  allocation  of  the  quantity  to 
be  sold  in  the  home  market. 

As  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  a  federal  form  of  government  with 
a  division  of  legislative  powers  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States,  in 
order  to  make  the  plan  operative,  cooperation  by  the  State  Governments  was 
necessary.    Hence  when  the  Commonwealth  Government  set  up  the  Commonwealth 
Dried  Fruit  Export  Control  Board,  the  four  producing  States  concerned  enacted 
uniform  legislation  and  set  up  similar  boards.    Membership  of  the  Commonwealth 
board  consists  of  five  representatives  elected  by  the  growers  of  the  producing 
States  (two  from  Victoria),  and  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  General. 
The  board  exists  as  a  quasi-official  government  organization  and  as  a  "corporate 
body  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,"    State  boards  are  organized  along  com- 
parable lines. 

Method  of  operation  of  the  Commonwealth  Export  Control  Board 

Since  the  essence  of  the  marketing  plan  is  the  allocation  of  supplies 
between  the  domestic  and  export  markets,  the  board  decides  what  quantity  is  to 
be  exported  and  the  minimum  price  that  may  be  accepted  by  the  exporter.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  control,  the  law  prescribes  that  traders  and  exporters 
of  dried  fruit  have  to  apply  for  licenses  in  order  to  operate.    They  are  com- 
pelled also  to  furnish  information  concerning  the  industry,  which  is  utilized 
by  the  board  in  determining  the  percentages  of  the  production  which  may  be  ex- 
ported or  kept  within  the  Commonwealth.    This  calculation  is  made  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  exportable  surplus,  the  market  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

a/  The  following  description  of  the  control  plan  is  based  largely  on  articles 
appearing    in  the  "Australian  Dried  Fruit  News". 
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Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  rate  of  domestic  consumption.  Information 
also  is  supplied  "by  the  London  agency- and  the  representative  in  Canada. 


I 


The  condition  under  which  a  license  or  export  permit  (in  case  of  con- 
signment, a  sales  permit)  is  issued  are  as  follows:     In  case  of  a  shipment 
to  the:  United  Kingdom,  the  exporter  cannot  complete  the  sale  until  the  con- 
tracts have  been  approved  "by  the  London  agency.    The  application  for  a  license 
must  contain  all  of  the  particulars  as  to  gross  and  net  price,  c.i.f.  and 
f.o.b.  discount,  commission,  rebate,  or  any  other  allowance.     In  general ,' the 
conditions  for  sale  to  other  countries  require  the  exporter  to  prove  that  the 
fruit  has  been  sold  for  consumption  outside' of  Australia  at  a  price  approved 
by  the  board,  and  that  the  purchaser  will  not  transship  or  reexport  the  dried 
fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a/ 

Relation  of  State  boards  to  the  Commonwealth' Control  Board  and  to  each  other 

Concerted  action  by  all  of  the  boards  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  plan  operative.     Cooperation  between  them  is  particularly  necessary  since 
the  domestic  market  is  the  more  desirable  market  and,  consequently,  there  arise^ 
the  problem  of  distributing  that  market . equitably  between  the  producing  States.  3 
Moreover,  each  producer,  in  theory  at  least,  must  receive  his  fair  share  of 
the    domestic  market.  '  Toward  this  end,  the  State  boards  fix  the  percentages 
which  they  regard  as  the  apparent  immediate  needs  of  their  particular  States 
and  also  recommend  to  the  Commonwealth  Board  the  export  quotas  to  be  employed. 
The  adjustment  of  the  quotasfor  the  home'  market  is  frequently  a  delicate  task 
since  the  Commonwealth  Board  must  '  fix  the  domestic  quota  with  a  view  to  making 
all' Australian  growers  share  proportionately  in  the  domestic  and  export  trade. 

Quite  early  in  its'  operation,  the  control  scheme  was  attacked  legally 
when  a  South  Australian  dealer  took  action  against  the  South  Australian  Board 
contesting  the  right  of  the  board  to  interfere  in  his  interstate  trade.  Al- 
though the  Australian  courts  decided  against  him,  he  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council  and  was  sustained.     This  decision  threatened  the  whole  system, 
nullifying  the  power  of  the  State  'boards  by  holding  that,  although  each 
board  could  control  the  quota  of  fruit  produced  within  that  State,  it  could  not 
interfere  with  any  fruit  sold  in  another  State.     Thus,  a  dealer  could  sell  his 
share  of  the  State  quota  in'  that- State' and  the  balance  of  his  fruit  in  any  of 
the  other  States. 

This  difficulty  was  surmounted,  however,  by  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
which',  under  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  giving  it' the  right  to  regulate 
trade  among  the  States,  passed  enabling  legislation  appointing  the  various 
State  boards  as  its  agents  and  giving  them  the  power  to  issue  licenses  for 
interstate  trading.    A  condition  of  these '  licenses  is  that  the  licensee,  must 
observe  the  quotas  for  the  domestic  and  export  markets  as  declared  by  the' 
Commonwealth  and  State  •Government  boards. 

a/"Foreign  Production,  Trade.,  and  Government .  Aid  .  in  the.  Raisin  and  Currant 
Industry" ,  by  Walter  Bauerp",  .University  ■  of'  Calif  orn'ia,  !933v  . ,.. 
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Recently  a  similar  case  was  placed  before  the  High  Court  of  Australia 
"based  on  Section' 92  of  the  Australian  Constitution  which  states,  among  other 
things,  that  "trade  between  the  states  shall  be  absolutely  free."  Thus, 
while  the  Dried  Fruit  Export  Control  Act  of  1924  has  already  been  declared 
valid  by  the  High  Court,  the  ancillary  machinery  of  the  plan  with  which  the 
Commonwealth  Control  Board  operates  i^  seriously  endangered.    Other  marketing 
schemes  organized  along  similar  lines  for  other  agricultural  commodities  are 
also  involved.    Cases  involving  the  validity  of  the  market  control  principle 
are  still  before  the  courts. 

Financing  the  control  scheme  a/ 

The  operating  cost  of  the  control  scheme  is  borne  by  the  Australian 
growers.    Apparently  the  expense  is  not  burdensome  in  relation  to  the  bene- 
fits obtained.    The  Commonwealth  Dried  Fruit  Control  Board  is  financed  by  an 
export  tax  levied  on  the  raisins  and  currants  that  are  exported.    At  present 
this  levy  is  10  shillings  per  long  ton  ($1.78  per  short  ton)  for  Sultanas, 
and  for  Lexias  the  charge  is  one-half  as  much.     Since  the  inception  of  the 
Control  Board,  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  levy,  b/ 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  the'  income  of  the  Commonwealth  Ex- 
port Control  Board  from  levies'  was  £32,000  ($128,000).    Since  Sultanas  and 
currants  exported  are  taxed  10s. -and  Lexias  '5s.  per  ton  long,  this  sum  repre- 
sented in  round  figures  levies  on-  66,000  long  tons  averaging  9s. 8d.  per 
ton.    As  about  80  percent  of  the  total  pack'  Is  exported,  the  cost  on  the 
whole  pack  amounted  to  about  7s. 9d.  per  long  ton  ($1.38"  per  short  ton)  actu- 
ally paid  by  growers. 

The  State  boards  also  levy  a  tax  on  the  entire  pack  of  their  respec- 
tive States  in  contrast  with  the  Commonwealth  board  which 'levi es  only  on  the 
amount  exported.    For  example,  the  levy  charged  by  the  Victoria  State  Board 
on' the  whole  pack  is  5s,10d,  per  long  ton  ($1.04  per  short  ton).     The  amount 
collected  from  growers  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  was  £14,325  ($57,300) 
or  the  amount  collected  on  49,000  long  tons. 

a/  All  conversions  have  been  made  at  the  average  exchange  rate  of  1934. 
Annual  average  exchange  rat©  for  1933,  i  =  $3.37;  1934,  £  =  $4.01;  1935, 
£  =  $3.89. 

b/  For  the  first  4  years  of  control,  1925  to  1928,  the  levy  for -Sultanas  was 
23s. 4d. ;  in  1929  it  was  reduced  to  20s.,  and  further  reduced  in  1920  to  15s. 
per  long  ton.    For  the  3  years  1931-1933  the  levy  was  12s. 6d. ,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  10s,    Throughout  the  past  11  years,  the  levy  on  currants  has  been 
approximately  the  same  as  Sultanas,  while  the  levy  on  Lexias  has  been  about 
one-half  this  amount. 
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The  Australian  Dried  Fruit  Association  makes  a  levy  of  2s. 6d,  per 
long  ton  (1.45  per  short  ton)  on  all  fruits  packed  under  its  control.  The 
amount  is  fixed  annually  "by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Association,  and  over 
a  long  period  of  time  there  has  "been  little  change  in  the  amount  of  the 
levy.    Levies  collected  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1934,  were  L9,088 
($36,350),  representing  the  collections  on  approximately  73,000  long  tons. 

In  order  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  expense  to  the  individual  grower, 
in  the  State  of  Victoria  for  example,  assuming  that  the  grower  is  a  member 
of  the  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association  (as  most  growers  are),   the  total 
levy  can  be  summarized  for  the  1934  crop  as  follows: 

Australian  currency    United  States  currency 
',         •'         per  long  ton  -per  short  ton 

Commonwealth  Export  Control  Board....  7s.  9d.  $1.38 
Victoria  State  Control  Board, 

Victoria  pack.'  .  , ...     5s,10d.  ■'       '.-'■''  $1.04 

Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association 

pack  in  Australia. .....   2s.  "6d.  '   :':» "  .45 


Total  levies  paid.    16s.  Id.  $2.87 

Although  .the  total  income  from  levies  for:  all  organizations  concerned 
(Commonwealth:  and  Victoria' Boards  and  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association) 
amounted  to  16s. Id.  per  long  ton,  total  expenditures  were  17s.  6  l/4d.  per  ton 
or  Is. 5  l/4d.  per  ton  more  than  the  income  from  levies.     This  small  difference 
however,  was  supplied  from  other  sources  of  income  such  as  interest  on  invest- 
ments and  deposits  and  payments  by  packers,  merchants,  and  agents. 

Taking  an  approximate  net  return  to  the  grower  of  L25  per  long  ton, 
the  total  levies  of  16s. Id.  on  a  percentage  basis  would  be,  therefore,  about 
3.2  percent,  or  on  the  basis,  of  the  expense  of  the  organizations  to  which  he 
contributes,  about  3.5  percent. 

Export  parity  price 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  allocation  of  the  domestic  market 
and  the  export  market  and  the  participation  of  all  growers  on  as  equitable  a 
basis  as  possible  in  the' sales  of  dried  fruit  in  the  domestic  market ■.  The' 
relative  desirability  of  selling  in  the  home  market  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  control  itself,  which  maintains  domestic  prices  at'  a' higher  level  than 
export  prices.     Since  the  Australian  dried  fruit  industry  is  preponderantly 
on  an  export  basis,  if  no  control  were  practiced  the  domesti6-'price  would  be 
determined  by  world  prices  and  a  tariff  would  be  ineffective.  Actually 
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Australia  has  a' tariff  of  6d.  per  pound  on  raisins  and  currants  (about  10 
cents  per  pound,  United  States  currency),  which  is  effective,  since,  in  all 
probability,  Australia  would  be  importing  raisins  and  currants  attracted  by 
the  difference  in  the  Australian  domestic  price  over  world  prices  were  it 
not  for  this  duty. 

The  control  plan  is  therefore  concerned  with  two  prices,  the  average 
returns  from  Commonwealth  or  domestic  sales  and  average  returns  from  export 
sales  (the  export  parity  price).    Mr.  P.  Malloch,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Management ,  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association,  in  the  official  organ  of 
that  association,  the  "Australian  Dried  Fruit  News",  a/  speaking  on  the 
possible  results  on  the  dried  fruit  industry  in  the  event  of  an  adverse 
decision  in  the  James  case,  1935  (see  page  769),  summarized  the  benefits  of 
the  existing  control.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  article. 

"The  benefits  of  control  legislation  to  the  dried  fruits  industry 
may  now  be  set  out.    Average  annual  production  of  dried  fruits  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  about  50,000  long  tons.    Average  consumption  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
13,000  tons,  equal  to  22.5  percent  of  that  production.     The  State  Boards  fix 
annually  the  quota  of  each  fruit  which  may  be  marketed  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  percentage  varies  according  to  the  production,  and  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption.    The  volume  of  fruit  for  sale  in  the  Commonwealth  being  regulated, 
the  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association  (a  voluntary  organization  of  growers 
controlling  94  percent  of  the  production  of  Australia)  is  enabled  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  the  various  fruits  shall  be  sold  in  the  Commonwealth. 

"There  is  an  import  duty  of  5d.  per  pound  on  dried  fruits,  but  the 
Association  does  not  seek  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  duty.    Analysis  of 
export  prices  for  the  past  6  years  shows  the  following  average  f.o.b.  (or 
export)  price  in  comparison  with  the  average  Commonwealth  price. 

6-year  average    6-year  average      Difference       Percent  domestic 


export 

Commonwealth 

per 

price  is  above 

■orice 

price 

ton 

export  Drice 

a        S .  d. 

h      s.  d. 

T 

•n 

s .  d. 

Percent 

Currants . . . . 

35      6  9 

51      0  8 

15 

13  11 

44 

Sultanas .... 

34      1  1 

55    19  3 

21 

8  2 

63 

26    12  3 

37      7  1 

10 

14  11 

40 

"From 

this  it  will 

be  seen  that  against 

the  tariff 

of  6d.  per  r>ound 

the  Association  has  taken 

advantage  of  the 

duty  to  the  extent  of  1  5/8d.  per 

a/  January  22,  1936,  Vol. 

II,  No.  1. 
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pound  on  currants;  2  l/4d.  per  pound  on  Sultanas  and  1  l/8d.  per  pound  on 
Lexias.     When  the  incidence  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to  manufactured  goods, 
and    wages-board  awards  observed  in  the  industry  compared  with  wages  paid  in 
other  producing  countries  is  set  off  against  the  Australian  price  for  dried 
fruits,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  A.D.F.A.  has  treated  the  Australian  con- 
sumer very  reasonably. 

"From  the  following  table  also  we  may  assess  the  value  of  organized 
marketing  and  legislative  control: 

Average 

Average  Commonwealth  Average 


Commonwealth 

return 

over 

annual 

con sumption 

export 

gain 

Tons 

L 

s . 

d. 

h 

15 

13 

11 

58,074 

  6,500 

21 

18 

142,404 

  3,000 

10 

14 

11 

32,237 

Average  gain 

  13,200 

17 

12 

7 

232,715 

(The  average  gain  on  all  fruits  is  LI 7  12s. 7d.  per  ton  sold  in  Commonwealth. 
On  a  pack  of  70,000  tons  there  is  a  gain  of  L3  6s. 6d.  on  every  ton  produced.) 

"From  these  figures  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  benefit  of  existing 
legislation  amounts  to  L232,715  per  annum,  and  enables  growers  to  realize 
L3  6s. 6d.  per  ton  over  export  parity  price  on  the  whole  of  their  crop.  If 
the  present  control  methods  are  broken  down,  growers  will  be  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  losing  this  necessary  addition  to  export  values  for  their 
product . 11 

According  to  Mr.  Malloch1 s  statement,  therefore,  on  on  average  for 
the  past  6  years  the  domestic  price  for  Sultanas,  which  o.re  the  principal 
crop,  was  maintained  at  a  level  about  63  percent  above  the  comparable  export 
price.    Again  referring  to  the  ahove  figures,  the  maintenance  of  the  differ- 
ential between  domestic  and  export  prices  during  the  past  6  years  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  entire  price  level  for  the  average  total  production  of 
raisins  and  currants  by  L3  10s. lid.  per  long  ton,  or  in  United  States  currency 
about  $11.90  per  short  ton.  a/ 

a/  Annual  average  exchange  rates  are  not  available  until  1933,  since  Australis 
went  off  the  gold  standard  in  December  1929.  The  above  conversion  was  made  ai 
the  average  rate  for  the  years  1933,  1934,  and  1935. 
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Date 

Chicago 

•  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Winnipeg  a/ 

ti„^™-~~-i  ~'J  Buenos 
Liverpool  a/  .  .        ,  / 
■  Aires  D / 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1955 

1935 

1936  :i935 

1935 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents- 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents : Cents 

Cents 

High  c/. . 

101 

94 

101 

93 

111 

104 

90 

84 

84 

94  :d/65 

e/  91 

Low  cj . . . 

.  83 

84 

82 

79 

96 

90 

82 

74 

76 

84  :d/59 

e/  90 

May  16. . . 

91 

86 

91 

81 

106 

91 

■•■■87 

78 

.  80 

89. id/ 62 

90 

.  88 

85 

87 

81 

103 

92 

87 

75 

77 

86  :d/60 

d/  90 

29 

83 

84 

83 

80 

96 

94 

82 

76 

76 

86  jd/59 

d/  90 

June  6 . . . 

84 

84 

S3 

79 

98 

93 

83 

IT 

80 

86  :d/60 

d/  91 

a/  Conversions  at  noon  "buying  rate  of  exchange.  b/  Prices  are  of  day  previous  to 
other  prices,     c/  April  1  to  date,  d/  June  futures,  ej  June  and  July  futures. 


WHEAT;     Weekly  weighted  average  cs.sh  price  at  stated  markets 


;A11  classes 

;       No.  2 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Hard 

No. 

2 

Western 

Week 

'end  grades 

Hard  Winter 

Dk.N.  Spring 

Amber 

Durum 

Bed  Winter 

White 

ended 

six  .markets 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Seattle  a/ 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1926 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

High  b/.. 

113 

98 

107 

106 

121 

127 

138 

110 

100 

110 

88 

87 

Low        . . 

101 

87 

91 

93 

108 

108 

105 

103 

86 

100 

75 

78 

May  15. . . 

109 

87 

103 

93 

118 

108 

117 

106 

93 

100 

84 

80 

<^3 ... 

110 

90 

100 

94 

117 

112 

119 

108 

92 

101 

82 

81 

30. . . 

102 

90 

94 

91 

109 

114 

108 

107 

88 

100 

78 

78 

June  5... 

101 

91 

91 

91 

105 

120 

105 

104 

85 

100 

75 

a/  Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  "basis  No.  1  sacked  30  days  delivery, 
b/  April  1  to  date. 


CANADA  AND  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES;     Condition  of  wheat  crop, 

May  31,  1932-1936 
 (100  ~  the  long-time  average  yield  per  acre) 


Crop 

1932 

j  1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Canada 

Percent 

•  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

pall  wheat   

100 
96 
96 

:  95 
:  99 
:  99 

45 
79 
78 

88  ' 
97 

95 
95 
95 

Manitoba 

Suring  wheat   

98 

99 

82 

100 

96 

Saskatchewan 

.  92 

99 

73 

97  i 

95 

Alberta 

102 

98 

88  \ 

96  ] 

96 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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FEED  GRAINS  AND  RYE:  Weekly  average  price  per  "bushel  of  corn,  rye, 
 oats,  and  "barley  at  leading  markets  a/  


Corn 


Chicago 

Buenos  Aires-Minneapolis 

Chicago 

Minneapoli  s 

Week 
ended 

No.  3 
Yellow 

Future  s 

Futures     ;  No. 

2 

No.  3 
White 

No."  2'/ 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

'  1936  •  1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

'  1936 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  -Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

High  b/.  . 

96 

65 

90 

64 

39 

-43  ■  80 

58 

58 

31 

113 

■  74 

Low  h/. . . 

80 

59 

78 
July 

59 
July 

38  ; 
June 

42   ■  47 
July  i 

48 

38 

25 

63 

58 

May  9  

89 

64 

82 

61 

38 

43  :  61 

49 

46 

28 

92 

61 

16  

87 

63 

82 

61 

'  38 

42  j  55 

52 

44 

27 

86 

'  67 

23. . . . 

87 

63 

81 

'  60 

38  ■ 

42  j  53 

53 

43 

26 

89 

59 

30.:.  .  , 

85 

62 

79 

:',  60 . 

Aug. 

39 

Aug.  :' 

42  :  '  50 

52 

38 

25 

70 

65 

June  6. . 

86 

61 

81 

'  60 

39 

'    43  :  47 

53 

39 

26 

63 

63 

Rye 


Oats 


Barley 


a/  Cash  prices  are  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are  simple 
averages  of  daily  quotations.     p_/  For  period  January  1  to  latest  date  shown. 

  FEED  GRAINS:    Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries  


Exports 
for  year 


Shipments  1936, 
week  ended  a/ 


Item 

1933-31 

,1934-35 

!  b/ 

May  23 

May  30 

June  6 

'July  I 

to- 

1934-35 

*/ 

1935-36 
\l 

BARLEY, EXPORTS:  c/ 
United  States . . . . 

Danube  coun .  d/ . . 
Total .  .  

1,000 
"bushels 

1,000 
"bushels 

1,000 
"bushels  • 

1,000 
"bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

June  6 
Apr . 30 
June  6 
June  6 

1,000. 
"bushels 

1 , 000 . 
"bushels 

5,935 
1,547 
23,781 
27,707 

4,050 
14,453- 
20,129 

7,870 

481 

d/  565 
41 

14 

d/  37 
17 

0 

a/  413 
17 

3,998 
12,102 
19,619 

7,738 

8,968 
4,677 
8,981 
9,127 

58 , 970 

46,502 

43,457 

31 , 753 

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/ 
United ,  States .   .  . 

Danube  coun.  d/.  . 

1,405 
8,336 
20 , 385 
2,027 

1,147 
17,407 
44,072 
10 

4 

d/  262 
0 

1 

a/  7 

0 

0 

a/  331 

'  '0 

June  6 
Apr. 30 
June  6 
June '  6 

778 
13,976 
42,762 
•      *  10 

375 
12,355 
10,438 

.40 

32,153 

62,636 

"57,526 

23,208 

CORN,  EXPORTS:  e/ 

,  Danube  coun.  d/ 

South  Africa  d/ . . 
Total  

4,832 
19,913 
228,864 
8.583 

891 
14,988 
256,143 
21,882 

62 
485 
a/3,946 
102 

l 

391 
d/5,418 
60 

98 
306 
a/3,252 
'26 

Nov. It o 
June  6 
June'  6 
June  6 
'June  6 

615 
12,222 
125,558 
■  13,122 

330 
6,929 
161,254 
6,554 

262,192 

293,904. 

151,517 

175,067 

United  States 

1,362' 

41 , 141 : 

Apr .  30 

10,105 

8,433 

Exports  as  far 
 as  reportea 


Compilea  from  offi 
nearest  to  the  aat 
sources,    e/  Year 


cial  ana  traae  sources, 
e  shown,    h/  Preliminary, 
beginning  November  1. 


c/  Year  "beginning  July  1 .     dj  Trade 


June  15,  1936 
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COTTON:     Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

 June  4,.  1936  with  comparisons 

1936 


Description 

April 

May 

June 

T 

X 

0 

XD 

?p 

i  a/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

American  - 

Middling  ,  

13.53 

13.55 

13.61 

13.29 

13.40 

13.57 

13.61 

13.82 

14.01 

Low  Middling  

12.60 

12.52 

12. 69 

12.37 

13.36 

12.43 

12.47 

12.68 

12.86 

Egyptian  (Fully  good  fair 

Sakellaridis0  

18.96 

18.82 

18.81 

18.29 

18.58 

.18.67 

18.38 

.18.05 

18.23 

Uppers   

15.17 

15.19 

15.32 

14.96 

15.24 

.15.39 

15.29 

15.69 

16.21 

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

Ceara  .a.......*...,,. . 

12.91 

r12.93 

12.99 

12.47 

12.57 

12.64 

12.68 

12,88 

12,96 

Sao  Paulo   

13.63 

13.65 

13.71 

13.39 

13.40 

13.46 

13.51 

13.72 

13,80 

East  Indian  - 

Broach  (Fully  good)  ... 

,10.81 

10.87 

11.14 

10.88 

10.31 

10.44 

10.51 

10.55 

10.95 

Oomra  No.  1,  Fine  

10.31 

10.25 

10.42 

10.16 

10.00 

10.03 

9.99 

10,03 

11.10 

Sind  (Fully  good)   

8.91 

8.98 

9.15 

8.88 

8.96 

9.10 

9.22 

9.26 

Peruvian  (Cood) 

15.  86' 

Tancuis   

16.10 

16.12 

16.18 

15.99 

16.05 

16.11 

Compiled  "by  Foreign  Agri 
rate,    a/  Thursday  price 


Serv 


cultural 
s,  due  to  holiday  Friday. 


ce  Division,    Converted  at  current  exchange 


BEEF  AND  VEAL.  PICKLED  OR  CURED:  United  States  imports,  "by 
 countries,  January  -  April,  1935  and  1936  ■  


Year  and  country 

.  January 

February 

March 

April 

Total 

1935 

Canada 

Free  aj  

0 

o 

0 

■  5,200 

5,200 

Dutiable   

i  o 

14,074 

13,603 

25,333 

58,210 

Argentina   

;  o 

!  o 

109 

•    •  •  o 

109 

Brazil  

2,247 

;  0 

0 

5,657 

7,904 

Uruguay   

89,053 

20,061 

1,804 

6,825 

117, 743 

Venezuela   

78 . 644 

20.525 

13.773 

.  15,802 

128.744 

Total   

169,944 

54,560 

29 , 269 

.  58,817 

312,710 

1936 

Canada   

30,551 

11,124 

4,527 

6,336 

52,538 

Argentina   

10,520 

2,000 

4,312 

0 

16,932 

Brazil  

13,095 

13,221 

0 

0 

26,315 

Uruguay   

284,239 

41,400 

2,246 

97,501 

425 , 386 

Venezuela. ............. 

:  0 

1,102  ; 

11,023  j 

35,296 

47,421 

Hong  Kong   

20 

0  ' 

0 

0 

20 

Newfoundland  and 

Labrador   

0 

0 

200 

0 

200 

Total   

338,525 

68,847 

22,308 

139,133 

568, 813 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,    a/  Supplies  of  vessels  and  not  dutiable. 
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BEEF,  CANNED,.  INCLUDING  CORNED;     Imports  into  the  United  States, 
"by  months  and  countries,  January  -  April,  1935  and  1936 


Year  and  country 

J  ahuary 

February 

March 

April 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

i  yob 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Argentina  

2, 858 

1 , 894 

2,979  < 

3, 192 

10, 923 

Uruguay . .  *  

1 , 133 

2,288 

4, 620 

6 , 224 

14, 265 

xsraEii . .  .  „  . . . . . 

18 

60 

yo 

o4 

lyy 

Japan .  

0 

2 

1 

7 

10 

jraraguay...  „  .  ,  ,  , 

u 

1 

u 

r\ 
U 

1 

Othe  rs , . ,  •.  , , 

90 

1 

0 

19 

no 

To  tal  

4,099 

4, 222 

7,690'  ' 

9,496 

'  25, 507 

1936  - 

Argentina  

',  2,223 

\  2,080* 

3',  341'  ' 

"5,889" 

" '  13  ,533 

Uruguay  

5,136 

:  4,417 

4, 408 

5,787 

19,748 

Brazil .  . . . . 

244 

:   .  67 

29 

159 

499 

Paraguay.-  ......  

.27 

:   ,  54 

190 

30 

301 

Japan. . . .  *  

.  6 

!    -  2 

8 

17 

33 

Others  

6 

598 

n 

15 

621 

To  tal  i  i  ,  

7.642 

,  7.218 

7.970 

11.897 

34.735 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Divi 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Donesti 


sion.  Compiled  from 
c  Comme  rce . 


official  records  of 


BEEF,  CANNED,  INCLUDING  CORNED:     Imports  into  the  United  States  by 
countries,  calendar  years  1934  and  1935 


Country 


1934 


1935 


Czechoslovakia, 

France .  .  .■  

Norway  , 

United  Kingdom, 

Canada  

Cuba.  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Paraguay  , 

Uruguay  

Japan  t, 

New  Zealand. . . , 

Columbia  , 

Venezuela  ; 

Australia  - 

Netherlands. . . 

Switzerland. . . 
To  tal  , 


Pounds 
360 
242 
880 
282 
4,642 
338 

17,462,280 
11,806 
520,624 
28,593,331 
79,515 
72 
.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Pounds 

0  ' 

0 

0 

24,024  ' 
7,626 
0 

31,742,847 
'  '  1,  806  , 800 
'  1,390,908 
'51,101,392 
69,924 
3,963 
90,000 
6,000 
1,039 
18,000 

z 


46,674,372 


76 , 262,525 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.  Compiled  from  official.,  records  of 
the*  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
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BUTTER:    Hew  Zealand  gradings,  1935-36  season  to  May  29, 

with  comparisons 


Date 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

:  1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Total  August  1 

to  January  25 .  .  . 

.  ;         204 , 557 

194, 832 

2UU , OoU 

Week 

ended 

; 

6,  944 

9, 520 

7.  .  .  . 

,  :            7,784  . 

6,272 

.  9,738 

.  :  7,168 

5,656 

. .8,798 

21  

.  ■  7,840 

r*  QQQ 

O     O/l  c 

.    .   8 , 84b 

28  

.  :  7,280 

6,  216 

8 , 064 

February  total 

31,087 

44,968 

.  i  7,336 

6,328 

7,784 

6,160 

7,952 

20  

;            6,440  • 

6,384 

7,336 

.  :  5.432 

5,880 

6,440 

March  total .  .  . 

.  :  26.488 

24,752 

29 , 512 

April  3  

.  :  6,216 

5,712 

6,440 

5,768 

5,600 

17.  . 

;  4,480 

4,558 

5,656 

.  :  3,472 

4,760 

4,704 

April  total  

May  1  

8  

15  

22  

29  

May  total  

Total  August  1  to  May  29 
Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor,  London. 

BUTTER:    Price  per  pound  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  June  11,  1936,  with  comparisons 


1936        .  . 

1935 

Market  and  description 

June  4 

June  11 

June  13 

Cents 

28.2 
30.0 
19.6 

25.1 
23.8 
22.6 

Cents 

29.5 
;  31.0 
21.0 

26.5 
:  25.0 
23.8 

Cents 

24.5 
27.0 
16.4 

22.4 
19.0 
,    .  17.6 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation.  . 

London: 

Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


JL9 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


096 
304 
632 
240 
680 
512 


20,798 
4,480 
3,  696 
2,856 
2,576 
2.015 


22 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 


400 
704 
864 
968 
296 
960 
792 
252" 


11 


368     ;  15,624 


299,757 


287,093 


15 
513 
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GRAINS:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  July  1-June  6,  1934-35  and  1935-36 
PORK:        Exports  from  the  United  States,  Jan.  1-June  6,  1935  and  1936 


Commodity 


July  1  -  June  6 


Week  ended 


:  1934-35 

1935-36 

May  16 

May  23 

May  30 

June  6 

;    1 , OOO 

1 , 000 

1  , 000 

1 , 000 

1 ,  OUO 

1 ,  (JUU 

:  "bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

:  3»011 

.266 

0 

1 

0 

0 

:  17,460 

12,342 

122 

103 

94 

99 

i  3,998 

8,968 

47 

481 

14 

0 

!  1,853 

330 

0 

62 

1 

98 

:  123 

375 

4 

4 

1 

0 

!  o 

6 

0 

0 

0 

o 

:  Jan.  1  - 

-  June  6 

GRAINS: 

Wheat  a/  

Wheat  flour  b/ 

Barley  a/  

Corn  

Oats  

Rye  


PORK: 

Hams  and  shoulders.... 
Bacon,  including  sides 

Pickledpork  „ , 

Lard. excluding  neutral 


1,000 

prmnris 
24,635 
3,849 
4,244 

65^654 


1,000 
pounds 
14,390 
1,924 
2,895 
48.201 


1,000 
pounds 
479 
136 
193 
1.657 


1,000 
pounds 
398 
249 
86 
3,375 


1,000 
pounds 
550 
224 
13 
1.149 


1,000 
pounds 
881 
232 
111 
2.068 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Rese 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  a/  Included 
none;  flour  7,200  barrels,  from  San  Franci 
1,218,000  pounds,  b/  Includes  flour  milled 
of  wheat. 


arch.    Official  records,  Bureau  of 
this  week:     Pacific  ports,  wheat, 

sco,  barley  -  iigne;  rice 
in  bond  from  Canadian  wheat,  in  terms 


WHEAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR:     Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries 
as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  1933-34  to  1935-36 


Country 

Total 
shipments 

Shipments  1936 
week  ended 

Shipments 
July  1  -  June  6 

1933-34. 1934-35 

May  22  :  May  29  ,  June  6 

1934-35 

1935-36 

North  America  a/ .... . 
Canada,  4  markets  b/« 
United  States  c/..... 

Danube  and  Bulgaria  d/ 

1,0U0 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushe  1  s 

1,000.  : 
bushels! 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushe  1  s 

1,000 
bushels 

220,616 
194,213 
37,002 

168,712 
176,059 
21 . 532 

6,680 
8,664 
104 

5,183; 
5,369 
94 

6,340 
6,999 
99 

154,424 
168,891 
20,471 

202,435 
238,884 
12,608 

140,128 
90,736 
26 , 656 
15,872 
£/  2,084 

186,228 
! 111,628 
1,656 
4,104 
c/2.318 

1 , 228 
1,872 
288 

0 
0 

548' 
1,780. 
0 
0 
0 

1,456 
1,526 
120 
0 
0 

177,948 
107,036 
1,656 
2,712 
312 

74,944 
106,310 
30,224 
8,168 
256 

496.092 

474 T  646 

444,088 

422,337 

Total  European  ship- 

401.560 

387.752 

9.024 

ll 

352,392 

H  ' 

321,536 

Total  ex-European 

123,352 

142,424 

2,000 

T35,644 

IT — 

122,472 

Division  of  Statistical'  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  official  and 
trade  sources,     a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  News,    b/  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur, 
Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert,  and  New  Westminster,    c/  Official,     d/  Black  Sea 
shipments  only,    e/  Total  of  trade  figures  includes  North  America  as  reported 
by  Broomhall.      fj    To  May  22. 


June  15,  -1936 
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EXCHANGE  HATES:    Average  weekly  and  monthly  values  in  New  York  of 
specified  currencies  June  6,   1936,  with  cojroarisons  a/ 


Country 


Argentina. . 

Canada  

China. 
Denmark. . . . 
England. . .  .■ 
France. 
Germany. . . . 

Italy  

Japan  

Mexico  

Netherlands 

Norway  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland 


Monetary 
unit 


I.ionth 


1934 


Lay 


1935 


May 


1S3( 


Mar . 


.  Cent  s 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents; 

Cents 

:  Cents 

Cents: 

Paper  peso 

.  34o04 

32. 56 

33. 13 

32.95: 

33  011 

:  33.12 

.  33.21: 

Dollar. . . . 

:100.19 

:  99.90 

.  99.84 

:  99,50: 

99,81 

:  99.68 

:  99.80: 

Shang.yuan 

:  32.46 

41.10 

:  29.82 

29c 73; 

29.69 

:  29.54 

29.68: 

Krone. .... 

:  22.79 

22.82 

.  22.19 

22.06: 

22.18 

:  22.19 

:  22.25: 

Pound  

: 510. 63 

: 480.78. 

497.07 

494. 27  i 

496.97 

: 497.13 

498.54: 

Franc  

6.61 

:  6.59 

5.  63 

:  6.59: 

6.59 

:  5.58 

6.58: 

Reichsmark 

:  39.47- 

40.23. 

40.44. 

•  40.24: 

40.23 

:  40.25 

40.25: 

Lira  

S.  52 

8.23 

7.98 

7.89- 

7.86 

:  7,34 

:  7.86: 

Yen  

30.23 

28.80. 

28.93 

28,87; 

2  9  •  C  S 

■  29.11 

29 , 31 : 

Peso  

27.74 

27.79: 

27.77 

27,77, 

27.76 

:  27.76 

.  27„76: 

Guilder. . . 

67.91. 

67.62 

68.35 

67.89: 

67.63 

;  67,57 

67.55: 

Krone  

25.65- 

24.56. 

24.97. 

24.83: 

24.97 

:  24.93 

25.05: 

Peseta. . . . 

13.70 

13.55 

13.74 

13.65: 

13.65 

:  13.64 

:  13.64: 

Krona  

26.32: 

25.20: 

25.63- 

25.48: 

25.62 

25.63 

25.70: 

Franc  : 

32.53. 

32.32: 

32.82 

32.58: 

uo«  J 

:  32.32 

32.30: 

Apr. 


May 


Week  ended 


1936 


May  23 


May  29 

V 


aisfers.    "of  May  30, 


Federal  Reserve  Board, 
holiday. 


of  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  tr 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT:     Price  per  100  pounds  in  specified 
European  markets,  June  3,   1936,   with  comparisons  a/ 


Week  ended 

Market  and  item  : 

June  5,  : 

May  27,  • 

Jun  e  3, 

1935 

1936  : 

1936 

Dollars  : 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Germany:  • 

:  15.98 

16.28  ; 

:  17.70 
11.45 

:  17.70 
11.23 

Price  of  lard,   tcs.,  Hamburg... 

United  Kingdom:  b/  : 

prices  at  Liverpool  1st  quality 

:  14.09 
:         21.13  ; 
18.49  ; 

1       Nominal  : 
19.36  : 
17.13  : 

Nominal 
19.58 
17.32 

Canadian  green  sides  

American  short  cut  green  hams: 

19.81 

21.62  : 

21.82 

13.52  : 

11.63  : 

11.40 

Liverpool  quotations  arc  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange,     b/  Week  ended  Friday. 
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